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COMMENT 


Wuen this number of Harver’s WEEKLY meets the reader’s 
glance, the outcome of the general election will be known. 
We shall not, therefore, indulge in any predictions. One as- 
sertion may be made, however, without- fear of contradiction. 
The fortunes of ex-Governor and ex-Senator David B. Hill 
are inseparably bound up with the result of the State election 
in New York. He framed the Democratic platform in that 
State, and he selected the Democratic nominee. We now 
know, on the highest authority, namely, Chief-Judge Parker 
himself, that the nomination for Governor was never offered 
to him by Mr. Hill, and that had the nomination been ten- 
dered to him by the Democratic Convention with an ap- 
proach to unanimity, he would have accepted it. It was 
Mr. Hill who prevented the almost unanimous desire of the 
Democratic Convention to put forward Chief-Judge Parker 
as its candidate. It was also he who inserted in the Demo- 
cratic platform the preposterous demand that the Federal 
government, by virtue of a pretended right of eminent do- 
main, should invade Pennsylvania and seize and operate the 
anthracite coal mines situated in that State. The demand has 
been viewed with disgust and alarm by those Jeffersonian 
Democrats who regard as sacred the rights. reserved to the 
States by our Federal Constitution, and it has repelled from 
the Democratic party not a few honored and influential men 
who found themselves unable to adhere to it in 1896 and 
1900, but who were disposed this year to return to it and to 
give it vigorous assistance. It is true that at a meeting 
held in Tammany Hall a perfunctory and lukewarm letter 
was read from ex-President Cleveland, in which the writer 
expressed the hope that the Democratic nominee for Gov- 
ernor might be elected. Mr. Cleveland was careful, how- 
ever, not to say a word that might imply approbation of the 
coal plank in the Democratic platform,—a plank which, to 
an upholder of State rights, must seem quite as obnoxious as 
the anti-trust constitutional amendment advocated by Mr. 
Roosevelt. That plank has been condemned—or, we ought 
rather to say, deptecated—in a half-hearted way by Mr. Coler 
himself. If, however, Mr. Coler should chance to be elected, 
Mr. Hill will claim all the credit of the victory, and will 
assert that his coal plank has received the stamp of popular 
approval. Thenceforward he will be in a position to contend 


that he himself, and not Mr. Bryan or Mr. Tom Johnson, 
is the true representative of the radical, populistic, social- 
istic element of the Democracy. Should Mr. Coler, on the 
other hand, be defeated, Mr. Hill will be, as he deserves to be, 
permanently and irremediably discredited as a leader. The 
regeneration of the Democratic party in the State of New 
York and in the Union will then be undertaken by men of 
very different aims and principles. We do not hesitate to 
say that, from the view-point of true and wise friends of the 
Democracy, one of the worst things that could befall it would 
be the success of Mr. Coler on the coal plank at the election 
on November 4. 


We have no intention, we repeat, of prophesying about the 
outeome of the general election, which will have been de- 
cided when these words fall under the reader’s eye. It may 
assist the reader, however, to determine the significance of 
the result if we recall the expectations expressed shortly 
before election-day by a cautious and conservative man-— 
Representative Babcock of Wisconsin, the chairman of the 
Republican Congress Campaign Committee. After canvass- 
ing in detail the situation in every State where Republican 
Representatives can be looked for, he confined himself to 
the averment that his party would carry the next House of 
Representatives by a larger majority than it had in 1898. 
Now, in 1898, the mid-year of Mr. McKinley’s first term, the 
Republicans elected a majority in the House of just thirteen. 
On the other hand, Postmaster-General Payne, vice-chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, estimates that his 
party will have a larger majority in the next House than it 
has in the present one. Even Democrats must hope that, 
if their own party cannot win, the latter estimate of the 
proportions of the Republican success will come nearer the 
truth than the former. It is not well that either party should 
secure a majority so small that the absence of thirteen votes, 
or the transfer of seven votes from one side to the other, 
would suffice to turn the scale. In order that responsibility 
for the discharge of public duties may be firmly placed upon 
one party or the other, it is expedient that the majority should 
be large and trustworthy. Otherwise the prompt, efficient, 
and conscientious performance of the nation’s business might 
be prevented by a small clique of unscrupulous politicians. 
Not only do few Democrats expect to secure a majority in the 
next House of Representatives, but one of their most expe- 
rienced and sagacious leaders—Senator Morgan of Alabama 
—has expressed the opinion that such success would be 
detrimental to the party’s prospect of electing its candidate 
for the Presidency in 1904. All that a Democratic majority 
in the next House could do would be to demonstrate its im- 
potence in legislation—an impotence due to the fact that both 
the Senate and the Federal Executive would be in the hands 
of their opponents. If, on the other hand, all three branches 
of the law-making power are controlled by the Republicans, 
the whole burden of responsibility will rest upon their shoul- 
ders, and that burden might be a grave one, if, as some pessi- 
mists think, we should witness an industrial crisis before the 
next Presidential election is decided. 


A goodly number of our contemporaries are troubled in 
their minds over what they regard as the WEEKLY’s incon- 


sistency. This is mainly due to their failure to understand 
the meaning of true independence. The WeErEKLY advocates 
principles and policies, and consequently is compelled on 
oceasion to criticise public men whom at other times it sup- 
ports, and whose conduct generally pleases it; or it may com- 
mend a good action by a public man whose political or eco- 
nomic principles are not its own; or it may congratulate the 
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President on the successful termination of the coal strike, 
although it did not like his interference, or the method of it, 
and although it continues to think that he “meddled with 
a matter outside his official duty.” Mr. Roosevelt gained 
his object, however, in taking the first step toward the happy 
ending, and having always regarded him and his attempt as 
honest and sincere, we offered him our “ hearty congratula- 
tions.” These congratulations of ours have seriously dis- 
turbed the mind of a good daily friend of ours in Massachu- 
setts, and it so far forgets its friendliness as to charge us with 
“trimming,” saying, “If the WEEKLY doesn’t like Mr. Roose- 
velt’s position [on the coal strike and on trusts], it would 
secure a greater admiration if it would come out openly and 
say so.” This outbreak is rendered the more curious by a 
sentence in a preceding paragraph of the same article, in 
which the Wrekty is charged with showing “a distinct an- 
tagonism to the methods pursued by Mr. Roosevelt, both in 
relation to the coal situation and his attitude toward the 
trusts in general.” This is the truth. The WerEKLy does 
disagree with Mr. Roosevelt on these subjects, and has openly 
said so. It does not follow, however, that because it dis- 
agrees with him on these matters it must oppose him or 
criticise him on all other questions. On the contrary, it has 
a large respect for him, and has confidence in his honesty, 
in the purity of his intentions, and in his courage; but in- 
dependence requires that we shall express our differences of 
opinion when they exist, for it is not Mr. Roosevelt we pro- 
fess, but certain political, economic, social, and ethical prin- 
ciples. 
speaks unwisely, we shall express our dissent; when he does 
what we regard to be right or wise, we shall praise him and 
offer our congratulations. We shall continue to treat Mr. 
Roosevelt precisely as we treat all other men, giving him 
credit when credit is due, and criticising him when he in- 
vites criticism. To agree with him always, would be servility, 
or, at least, personal partisanship; certainly not independence. 


Attorney-General Knox has found that the title of the 
Panama Canal Company is perfect; that, with the consent 
of Colombia, it may sell its property and rights at the isthmus 
to this government; that the French courts had the power to 
authorize the liquidation of the old company to assent to the 
sale; and that the purchase by this government would not be 
in the slightest respect a violation of any of the rights of the 
shareholders of the old company. Mr. Knox’s report is a 
complete answer to every objection which Senator Morgan has 
made. The canal is very probably assured, although it seems 
as if a cruel fate were always to oppose our efforts in this 
direction. No socner was it known that there were no legal 
difficulties in the way of our purchase of the French com- 
pany’s property and rights than the government of Colombia 
betrays a desire to procure from us more than it had agreed 
to accept. In the first place, it complains of us for carrying 
out our contract, which has been in existence since 1846, 
and under which we have several times in the last fifty 
years preserved the peace on the isthmus with our armed 
foree. Now, however, when it thinks we are seeking more 
rights and a larger jurisdiction within its territory, it makes 
a complaint apparently for the purpose of obtaining better 
terms from us in the canal treaty; at least its action is open 
to this interpretation. Its demand is for more money down, 
a larger rental, and immediate payment of the latter instead 
of a postponement for fourteen years. This is an effort to 
change materially the agreement already made, and seems to 
be based on the assumption that this government is now bound 
to go to Panama for its canal or give up the idea of building 
one. The point that the Colombian government cannot alien- 
ate the public lands, but must lease them to us for one hun- 
dred years, with the right of renewal, is not new nor difficult. 
It is also the point made by the governments of Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica, whither the President can go for the canal if 
Colombia proves impossible. We do not think, however, that 
this will turn out to be the case. Colombia, in the end, will 
probably be reasonable. She is now suffering from an attack 
of revolutionary fever, from which she will recover; in a word, 
we believe that the construction of the canal at Panama is 
now assured. 


Now that the labor organization known as the United Mine 
Workers has practically compelled the President of the Unit- 
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ed States to step outside the limits hitherto prescribed by 
law and custom for the functions of the Federal Executive, 
and to bring about terms of accommodation between it and 
the owners or operators of the anthracite coal mines, it be- 
comes a matter of interest to learn just what proportion of 
American workmen are thus effectively organized. A prece- 
dent having been established, what is to prevent other labor 
associations from demanding and securing the interposition 
of the President between them and their employers? We an- 
swer, Nothing, provided the employment in which they are 
engaged is of no less vital moment to the community than 
is the mining of anthracite coal. But to what extent is 
American labor organized ?—or, in other words, to what ex- 
tent do working-men possess the power of stopping, by means 
of a resort to strikes, the wheels of industry in important 
fields of production? It may surprise many persons to learn 
that, whatever may be hereafter the encouraging effect of the 
victory gained by Mr. Mitchell, American workmen at the 
present time are much less generally organized than are 
their fellow-laborers in England. In the latter country, 
which has only about half as many inhabitants as have the 
United States, the trades unions at a recent date had up- 
wards of 1,800,000 members, whereas in this country, on July 
1, the aggregate number of members in all our labor organi- ° 
zations was only 1,400,000. It has been computed by Mr. 
Carroll D. Wright that at the date last mentioned there were 
nearly 18,000,000 persons in the United States who were 
working as wage-earners. It follows that the proportion of 
these embraced in the labor unions does not constitute more 
than eight per cent. of the whole body. It is true, however, 
that the proportion varies in different trades, sometimes 
amounting to ninety per cent. of the total number following 
a specific employment. 


Some years ago the Knights of Labor numbered one million, 
but now their membership has fallen below two hundred thou- 
sand. The American Federation of Labor is credited at the 
present time with 850,000 members. On more than one oc- 
easion this body has averted the paralysis of business which 
would follow a general strike. At Chicago, in 1894, for in- 
stance, when the American Railway Union demanded a gen- 
eral or sympathetic strike of all mechanics, the executive 
committee of the American Federation rejected the demand. 
Again, in 1901, when the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel, and Tin Workers asked for a sympathetic strike, be- 
lieving that with such assistance they would be able to 
coerce the United States Steel Corporation, the American 
Federation of Labor refused to comply with their request. 
These facts and figures indicate that, except in a few trades, 
American labor organizations have hitherto been too weak to 
dictate terms to their employers; and, secondly, that the 
dangerous power of ordering a general or sympathetic strike 
has been sparingly exercised. It is the prudent course pur- 
sued by the American Federation of Labor which has led 
many onlookers to hope, if not to believe, that the United 
Mine Workers will keep the promise made by Mr. Mitchell 
in their name—the promise to abide for three years by the 
decision rendered by a majority of the commission of arbi- 
tration appointed by Mr. Roosevelt. 


Nobody doubts that if a majority of the arbitration com- 
mission shall report in favor of granting the whole or most 
of the demands made by the United Mine Workers, the latter 
will accept the decision for a time, and probably until in 
1904 the country finds itself involved in a contest for the 
Presidency. The report, however, though it should be fa- 
vorable to the strikers in every other particular, would un- 
doubtedly call upon them to keep their promise that non- 
union men who should wish to work in the coal-mines should 
not be interfered with. Nobody who knows much about the 
state of things in the anthracite region believes that such 
a promise would be kept. It took the convention of United 
Mine Workers two days to accept the proposed arbitration, 
the sole cause of the delay being the dissatisfaction caused by 
the righteous resolve of the mine-owners not to discharge 
the non-union workers who, at the risk of their lives, have 
been mining coal during the strike. Ultimately persuaded 
by their leaders to waive objections in word to this feature 
of the arrangement proposed by the operators, the union 
mine-workers quickly showed that they had no intention of 


























waiving their objections in deed, for scarcely had their con- 
vention adjourned when a series of dastardly outrages were 
perpetrated on the dwellings and families of non-union 
miners. 


This exhibition of lawlessness and perfidy on the mor- 
row of their formal acceptance of the arbitration agree- 
ment is a bad omen for the fulfilment of their promise to 
abide by the decision of the arbitrators, in case the latter 
shall reject all or most of the demands put forward by the 
strikers. In that event a large proportion of the union mine- 
workers may denounce Mr. Mitchell for luring them into a 
trap, and may repudiate the compact entered into by their 
convention. Mr. Mitchell could ostensibly clear his skirts 
by resigning his post of leader and expressing regret that 
he was unable to control his men. If, as, on the whole, seems 
probable from the composition of the commission, a majority 
of its members shall occupy a middle ground between the 
conflicting claims of operators and workers, deciding, for 
instance, that the latter shall receive five per cent. more pay 
for five per cent. less work, it is possible that the miners will 
content themselves with this decision until the autumn of 
1904. Then they are not unlikely to bethink themselves that, 
in October, 1900, when it was feared that Mr. McKinley’s 
election might be imperilled by the anthracite strike, the 
miners obtained an advance of ten per cent. in their wages. 
At that time the miners professed themselves perfectly satis- 
fied with the advance, yet in 1902, when an election of the 
House of Representatives is impending, we find them insist- 
ing upon a further increase. Mr. Mitchell may be silent 
two years hence, for he has a reputation at stake, but some 
other leader who has a reputation to win is almost certain 
to remind the miners that a political crisis is their oppor- 
tunity. There is, in a word, no way of compelling a labor 
organization to fulfil its promise except by a law rendering 
its funds subject to attachment for a breach of contract. 


It is well known that Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who was born 
in Scotland, regards the United States, in which his colossal 
fortune was acquired, as his adopted country. He would be 
the first to acknowledge that for him to do anything calcu- 
lated to injure his adopted country would be unpatriotic. 
There was nothing unpatriotic, however, in the suggestion 
made by him, in the speech delivered when he was installed 
as Rector of St. Andrews University, that European 
countries ought to form a political and commercial union 
for the purpose of withstanding the competition of the 
United States for a control of the world’s markets for 
manufactures. There was nothing unpatriotic in the sug- 
gestion, we repeat, because nobody knows better than Mr. 
Carnegie that it could not be followed. He no doubt smiled 
to himself as he made the impracticable proposal, which was 
simply a polite form of saying that the superiority of Amer- 
ican inventiveness and enterprise would be found irresisti- 
ble. Obviously, if the conquest of the world’s markets for 
manufactured products by the United States can only be 
averted by political and commercial union on the part of the 
European nations, it may as well be recognized as inevitable. 
Conflicting interests and national enmities or jealousies will 
prove in the future, as they have proved in the past, in- 
superable bars to the establishment of a Zollverein among the 
independent states of Europe. Nothing but the forcible re- 
duction of the countries now self-governing, under one politi- 
cal head, would render the introduction of a customs union 
feasible. That political fusion of Europe which even the 
great Napoleon failed to accomplish is not likely to be wit- 
nessed in the twentieth century. 





There is no hope, then, for Continental Europe, considered 
as an industrial rival of the United States. Would there 
be any hope for the British Empire if consolidated by politi- 
cal and commercial union? There is no doubt that such a 
hope is cherished by the advocates of imperial federation, 
but Mr. Carnegie insisted that this too must be renounced. 
If the United Kingdom, comprehending some forty million 
inhabitants, and possessing an accumulation of wealth sec- 
ond only to our own, is already outweighed in the balance 
by the United States, the addition of the ten million white 
persons residing in England’s self-governing colonies could 
not be expected to turn the scale. Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin, 
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was the dismal announcement made by Mr. Carnegie to 
his fellow-Scotchmen at St. Andrews. But, although Great 
Britain has already lost the place of primacy among the pur- 
veyors of manufactures to the world, it is still possible for 
her to retain the second place, at which Germany is aim- 
ing. This was but cold comfort that Mr. Carnegie gave 
his fellow-Scotchmen, especially as he added that, even to re- 
tain the second place, it would be needful for Great Britain 
to undertake drastic reforms in her methods of conciliating 
foreign customers, in her system of technical education, and, 
above all, in her labor system, which, under the coercion of 
trades unions, does not encourage the introduction of labor- 
saving inventions, nor the exhibition of exceptional energy 
on the part of individual workers. The “ ca’ canny,” or “go 
easy,” principle, the effect of which may be exemplified by the 
fact that a British bricklayer now lays only about a third 
as many bricks in a day as he laid half a century ago, is sap- 
ping the life-blood of British industry. 

Our scepticism as to the completeness of President Cas- 
tro’s triumph at La Victoria seems to be justified by later 
news. Officers of the German cruiser Gazelle and the British 
war-ship Indefatigable, which recently reached Port-of-Spain 
in Trinidad, from La Guayra, say that so far from the bat- 
tle resulting in a crushing defeat to the revolutionists, the 
latter are stronger than ever, and are steadily gaining the 
upper hand all along the line. President Castro recently 
threatened to sever diplomatie relations with England. He 
has now managed to pick a quarrel with Germany, filing a 
protest with the German legation in Caracas against the 
visit to the Orinoco River of the German gunboat Panther, 
which played so strenuous a part in the sad last act of the 
Créte-a-Pierrot. The ‘Panther carried the mails and ten 
German women from Trinidad to Ciudad Bolivar, and the 
government of President Castro maintains that this con- 
stitutes a violation of the blockade. Germany replies, in 
somewhat Hibernian vein, that not only is the blockade 
ineffective, but, more than this, there never was any 
blockade at all, and that the Kaiser’s government has decided 
to intervene, in defence of German interests in Venezuela. 
It will be remembered that, in commenting on the sinking 
of Admiral Killick’s gunboat, we foresaw just such a com- 
plication as has now arisen. It remains to be seen whether the 
Panther’s expedition up the Orinoco will also be considered as 
thoroughly in harmony with the spirit of the Monroe doc- 
trine. If so, we may confidently predict that the next step 
will be the landing of German marines, probably followed by 
a concussion with the Venezuelans, whether of President Cas- 
tro’s party or the adherents of General Matos. It is important 
that the United States seems to have recognized the block- 
ade, which Germany so pointedly ignores. The importance 
of the international issue thus raised cannot be overlooked, 
in view of Germany’s avowed ambitions in Brazil. 





We have to record a further step in the Acre concession 
matter. This dispute is very important, as it raises the 
question of European protected areas in South America, so 
nearly independent of the native republics as to be, to all 
intents and purposes, crown colonies. It is true that Eng- 
land and the United States are the countries most interested 
in the Acre concession, but, as we showed at the time, the 
wording of the treaty of assignment opens the way to the es- 
tablishment of like German settlements in Bolivia, Brazil, 
or any South-American country, on leases like those which 
make Port Arthur or the Shan-tung peninsula practically 
European territory. We conceive that Germany could ima- 
gine nothing more perfectly to her taste than the establish- 
ment and recognition of this principle by the United States 
in conjunction with England, as this country would be pre- 
cluded from raising objections under the Monroe doctrine 
when Germany follows suit; hew inclined she is to do this 
her recent expedition up the Orinoco, to protect German 
interests in the interior of Venezuela, pretty clearly shows. 
The latest phase of the Acre question is as follows: A sensa- 
tional despatch from Para was received at Rio Janeiro, an- 
nouncing that a commission representing the Anglo-American 
Acre syndicate had left New York for the Amazons, accom- 
panied by a detachment of the United States army. Its as- 
serted purpose was to take forcible possession of the leased 
Acre territory. The State Department at Washington 







































































promptly denied that such a detachment had set out, though 
a private party may have gone, amply supplied with arms. 
The despatch, however, had echoed over the whole South- 
American continent, with portentous results. Brazil led the 
way with a proposition to double her standing army, avowedly 
with a view to trouble over the Acre concession, to which she 
is strenuously opposed, and the press of Rio Janeiro, in con- 
nection with the Acre matter, comments once again on the 
increasing number of German immigrants, who, in the opin- 
ion of Brazilians, constitute a serious menace to the future 
of Brazil. The Brazilian Congress, Senate, and press are all 
up in arms over the possible consequences of the Acre dispute. 


The Para despatch, announcing the departure of armed 
Americans for Acre by way of the Amazons, echoed from Rio 
Janeiro on the Atlantic to Lima in Peru, causing intense ex- 
citement there, and showing the rapid growth of a solidarity 
of feeling among the South-American republics,—the result, 
in a large degree, of the Pan-American Congress at Mexico. 
Peru is interested in the Acre dispute, as Bolivia’s neighbor 
on the west, and takes much the same view as Bolivia’s east- 
ern neighbor, Brazil. Simultaneously with this tremor con- 
cerning our purposes in Acre, came the unauthorized publica- 
tion of the hitherto secret treaties between Chile, Colombia, 
and Eeuador, and, hard on the heels of this, an explanation 
of their purpose and limitations. Towards the close of 1901, 
Chile feared that her rivals might get the better of her in the 
Pan-American Congress, and apprehended a war with Argen- 
tina as a result. Seeing that Argentina could close the 
Strait of Magellan, and thus prevent the importation of 
arms and war munitions by that route, Chile made an ar- 
rangement with Ecuador and Colombia whereby Chile ob- 
tained the right to carry arms over the Isthmus of Panama. 
Now that cordial relations with Argentina have been restored, 
these secret treaties are practically void, and Chile has lost 
no time in assuring us that, so far from the arms clauses 
having any purpose inimical to this country, Chile’s inter- 
ests on the Panama isthmus are identical with those of the 
United States. Before leaving the Latin-American region, 
we have to record the rise and fall of a revolutionary move- 
ment in the island republic of San Domingo, doubtless the re- 
action of the political changes in the island, which we fully 
described some months ago. 


In Canada, as in Venezuela, we have to record the fulfil- 
ment of a prophecy we made a few weeks ago. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, immediately after his return to Ottawa, came into 
concussion with his Minister of Public Works, the Hon. 
Israel J. Tarte, whose high-tariff utterances we have recorded 
from time to time. While Sir Wilfrid was away, the Hon. 
Tarte did play, and his tune was retaliation for the Dingley 
bill. Now he has to pay a bill of his own. Sir Wilfrid, in 
a stormy interview, berated his Minister of Public Works, 
declaring that his advocacy of high protection, a measure 
not decided on by the cabinet, was so completely unconstitu- 
tional that the Premier felt compelled to demand Mr. Tarte’s 
resignation. This was probably exactly what Mr. Tarte wish- 
ed, and we may look for his return to the bosom of the Con- 
servative party, as a kind of Liberal-Unionist, and, like the 
latter, ultrapatriotic in policy and spirit. “Canada for the 
Canadians ” will be his party ery, and he will doubtless seek 
to realize those dreams of his, as to how he should form a 
eabinet, which we commented on a few months ago. M. 
Parent, the Provincial Premier of Quebec, has been asked 
1o take the portfolio of Public Works, and has consented. 
This is certain to win the support of a large body of French 
Canadians for Sir Wilfrid’s government, while, on the other 
hand, it is expected that some of the Liberals may follow 
Mr. Tarte in his secession. We shall have to strike a new 
balance in Canadian polities before we can fully estimate the 
result of this enforced resignation. 


When recording the recent gossip about Queen Maria 
Christina of Spain and the young King Alfonso we were care- 
ful to compare these stories with the efforts of Ananias. Our 
comparison is justified by the very full and categorical denial 
recently published by Colonel Luis de Figuerola Ferretti, of 
Madrid, who has not only called the author of this gossip 
a fabricator, but has proved it pretty completely. It seems 
that Sefior Escosura, whose name was connected with that 
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of the Queen Mother in the charming romance we retailed, 
left Austria as a child, so that the story of the early at- 
tachment and betrothal falls to the ground. It is said that 
the story of the recent morganatic marriage is equally due to 
overheated fancy. We confess that we learn this with regret, 
as the story, as originally published, appealed strongly to our 
romantic feelings and our sense of poetical justice. We ap- 
prehend that the finely colored tales of the goings on of the 
young King are equally a tissue of dreams. Verily it is a 
world of prose. 


The sale of the Danish West Indies to the United States 
has fallen through, at least for the present. The measure was 
lost by a single vote, said to have been cast by an old man 
of ninety-seven, who was carried to the Landsthing on a lit- 
ter. It is also said that Princess Marie, wife of Prince Wal- 
demar, the King’s: youngest son, secured the promise of one 
member to vote against the treaty, although he was elected 
by a majority which favored the sale of the islands. In the 
course of a speech in the Folkething, the Premier, Dr. 
Deuntzer, expressed regret at the fact that the decision of 
the Landsthing to reject the Danish West Indies treaty made 
it appear that Denmark was a country which did not keep 
its word. The present ministry, he explained, was not re- 
sponsible for the negotiations relating to the sale of the 
islands. The Premier declared that he took no responsibility 
for the attitude of the Landsthing, nor for the future of the 
islands. In the islands themselves there is some disappoint- 
ment, but little excitement. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who died on October 26, 
vindicated, so far as she was herself concerned, her theory 
that it would be profitable for women to take an active part 
in public affairs. She lived to be eighty-seven. She had 
been active in public concerns ever since her girlhood, and it 
seemed to agree well with her. In the early days of the wo- 
man’s-rights agitation, before the civil war, the centre of the 
storm was usually where Mrs. Stanton happened to be. But 
the stress of conflict never harmed her. She married at 
twenty-five, brought up six children, and was beloved and hon- 
ored in her own household, as well as outside of it. but all 
the time she battled for the cause she had undertaken, and 
held a conspicuous place in the world of agitation. She 
lived happily to a great age. Miss Anthony, who shared her 
labors, her battles, and her honors, has also turned fourscore, 
and still maintains a strong hold on life. She is eighty-two. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is a little older. The strenuous life, 
it seems, may be lived by women as well as by men without 
prejudice to vitality. 


Mrs. Stanton lived to see most of her hopes for the bet- 
terment of the legal status of women realized. In 1848 she 
addressed the Legislature of New York on the subject of the 
property rights of married women. All the new laws she 
asked for then have heen on the statute-books of most of the 
States for many years. American women have all the prop- 
erty rights that can well be given them. Married women re- 
tain all the property they possess at marriage, and are pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of all they may afterwards acquire. 
When Mrs. Stanton was a girl at Miss Willard’s school in 
Troy she wanted to study Greek and go to Union College. 
It was not possible then for a girl to get a college educa- 
tion. A vast change has come since then in women’s educa- 
tion, and though it may not all have been due to the strug- 
gle of the champions of women’s rights, it was the change 
that they demanded and fought for, and credit for their part 
in bringing it about cannot be denied them. But woman 
suffrage not only has not come on an important scale, but 
seems to many observers as far off as ever. We see in the 
trades unions and in politics generally that a few organized 
agitators can often dominate and direct a large body of in- 
different individuals, but as yet the woman-suffrage agita- 
tors have not been able to overcome the inertia of the mass 
of womankind who don’t care to vote and don’t want to 
think about it. The fear that they would do so if let alone 
eaused the organization a few years ago of the anti-suffrage 
societies. A few States in the West have granted women the 
right to vote, and their experience is watched with interest, 
but, on the whole, the movement seems nowadays to have 
spent its force. Most people concede that in most of the 


















































































States the suffrage would be granted to women if a majority, 
or even a large proportion, of the women wanted it, but as 
it is they seem not to covet it, but to regard the duty of go- 
ing to the polls as one of the chores that men are used to do, 
and which may as well be left to them to perform. 


President Eliot has made three important addresses in 
three different States on the public schools. He told the 
teachers of Connecticut on October 17, as already noted in 
the Werkty, wherein he thought the results of American 
common-school education have been disappointing; he told 
the New Hampshire teachers the next day wherein the com- 
mon schools had improved in the last thirty years. In both 
these addresses, which are really parts of the same discourse, 
he advocated a great increase of expenditure of public moneys 
for school education. In a third address, on October 23, be- 
fore the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction, at Providence, 
he set forth in what particulars increased expenditure could 
most help the schools. School buildings in cities, he said, 
should be fire-proof; wooden staircases should be prohibited, 
interior wood-work should be minimized, and school build- 
ings should be constructed as modern hospitals are, so as 
best to be kept clean. A yard with flowers and shrubs in it 
should surround every school. A skilful physician should be 
officially connected with every large school as protector, coun- 
sellor, and friend of children and parents. “Such medical 
supervision would be costly, but it would be the most re- 
warding school expenditure that a community could make.” 
Better teachers, better paid, should use better methods and 
do better work in various particulars, and instead of hav- 
ing from forty to sixty pupils, they should be limited to not 
more than twenty-five. This last improvement Dr. Eliot 
considers the one most needed in American schools to-day. 


The universal employment of highly trained superintend- 
ents in both urban and rural systems is the next improve- 
ment, and “all business and executive functions ought to be 
withdrawn from the school committees and handed over in 
part to the superintendent and in part to a business agent, 
both permanent, salaried officers.” A good business agent 
would save more than his salary, and greatly increase the 
efficiency and wholesomeness of the schools. Furthermore, 
Dr. Eliot would have the school programme enriched for the 
years between nine and fourteen, and would offer a choice of 
studies as early as ten years of age. He would postpone as 
long as possible the decision between studies that admit ac- 
cess to the higher institutions of learning and those which 
do not. He would make manual-training schools and trade 
schools habitual parts of the American school system, and 
have normal schools and colleges give optional instruction 
in these subjects, since public-school teachers ought to under- 
stand them. He wants vacation schools, too, for children who 
cannot get away from the cities in summer. He wants bet- 
ter instruction in drawing, and, lastly, a liberal provision 
of apparatus, from maps and books to type-writers and pianos. 


Dr. Eliot believes the country can, and will, afford this 
great increase of school expenditure which he advocates. 
Education, he says, is the one agency which has retained its 
hold on the democratic masses. He considers that legisla- 
tures are less respected than formerly; that courts, as a 
whole, are less respected and less efficient to-day than they 
were a generation ago; and that the church and its min- 
isters have not risen in public estimation and have lost much 
of their control over education. “By no positive fault of 
their own,” he says, “but by a sort of negative incapacity, le- 
gislature, court, and church seem to be passing through some 
transition which temporarily impairs their power; but the 
schools and colleges of the United States, while changing 
and developing rapidly, have suffered no impairment of vigor 
or influence.” Against the dangers which have come from 
the efficiency of great combinations of all sorts he finds but 
one trustworthy defence: “The masses of the people must 
be taught to use their reason, to seek truth, and to love jus- 
tice and merey. There is no safety for democratic society in 
truth held or justice loved by the few.” 

Segregation of the sexes for the first two years of col- 
lege life is now a fact at the University of Chicago, so far as 
the dictum of its board of trustees can make it so. The 
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policy of providing separate quadrangles and separate classes 
for the young men and women in their Freshman and Sopho- 
more years has been consistently championed by President 
Harper, and when the matter came before the trustees for 
decision there were thirteen votes in its favor to three against 
it. The action has aroused bitter criticism, even in the fac- 
ulty of the university. “The clock of progress has been turn- 
ed back.” “The cause of coeducation has been betrayed in the 
house of its friends.” “The university has relapsed into the 
methods of mediewvalism.” In sounding phrases like these 
the opponents of the policy of segregation have denounced the 
action of President Harper and his board of trustees. Mean- 
while President Harper has kept his counsel—and his temper. 
“The working out of the plan will take time,” he says. 
“Just as soon as I can I shall present a full report of what 
the plan involves. People do not now understand it. Even 
some of the faculty do not fully know. It will go into opera- 
tion so gradually that the change will be hardly perceptible.” 
Sensible people will be content to wait to see how the plan 
works before denouncing it. Certainly President Harper was 
well satisfied of its merits before he urged its adoption. And, 
in matters educational, the judgment of President Harper 
has heretofore proved good. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s conditional gift of $500,000 to 
Columbia University to be used for the development of the 
Teachers’ College is as wisely bestowed as it is generous. 
There is no more worthy branch of educational endeavor 
than that which looks toward the better equipment of teach- 
ers for the work they are about to undertake. The mere pos- 
session of knowledge is by no means the most important part 
of an instructor’s efficiency. There have been many and 
pathetic instances of men perfectly informed on the subjects 
falling within the range of the departments in their charge 
who have proven lamentable failures as teachers, for the rea- 
son that they did not know how to impart to others that 
which they had thoroughly mastered themselves. The day 
has passed when unscientific teaching can produce satisfac- 
tory results, and this Teachers’ College, for which Mr. Rocke- 
feller is willing to set aside a good sum of money, has for 
some years been laboring incessantly and well to fill a pro- 
nounced need in our schools and other institutions of instruc- 
tion. Its alumni, however willing they may be to help 
its fortunes along, unlike the alumni of other colleges, are 
not often men or women with much money to spare. The 
college could hardly hope to profit to any material extent 
from the generous inclinations of its graduates, who have sel- 
dom large means of their own, and whose return for pro- 
fessional service later, even at its highest point, is never large 
enough to warrant anything but a comparative degree of lib- 
erality. Hence Mr. Rockefeller’s gift is timely and sagacious, 
the terms upon which he offers it extremely liberal, and we 
should think likely to prove inspiring to other generously 
disposed persons, who must themselves respond to the appeal 
which the college now makes to make the gift available. This 
is a ease, too, where giving quickly means to give doubly, for 
while Mr. Rockefeller sets no time limit upon the availability 
of his offering, the sooner the correlative sums are raised, the 
earlier the institution may set about the improvements neces- 
sary to put it upon a higher plane of efficiency. 


The election of the Kaiser and his charming brother Prince 
Henry to honorary membership in the New York Yacht Club 
is a fitting and timely recognition of the sportsmanlike qual- 
ity of the two recipients of the attention. The Prince has 
been too recently our honored and much-exploited guest to 
require any detailed statement at this time of his qualifica- 
tions for membership in the American organization, and 
since he was officially the embodiment of his brother during 
his visit to our shores, we should assume, even if we did 
not actually know, that the Kaiser is an equally high-minded 
sporting gentleman. Undoubtedly deserved as the distinction 
is, however, we cannot unreservedly commend it without a 
fuller knowledge of the rights pertaining to honorary mem- 
bership in the New York Yacht Club. We assume that the 
Kaiser and the Prince will be admitted to all the privileges 
of the club-houses of the organization. It will be their priv- 
ilege, no doubt, to fly the club pennant whenever and wherever 
they may see fit to do so, and in the good old summer-time 
all the delights of the annual cruise will be theirs to enjoy 











if they can spare the time to come over and join in that week 
of festivity. But what of that greatest privilege in the gift 
of the club,—that of defending the Cup, so strenuously sought 
by men of means and ambition? Does honorary membership 
in the New York Yacht Club carry with it this great oppor- 
tunity, and if so, are there any restrictions of nationality 
which would prevent the Kaiser or the Kaiser’s brother from 
building in a German ship-yard a candidate for the Cup 
defence with a reasonable degree of right? It may be said 
that this is not likely to happen, but it so occurs in this par- 
ticular case that we have to deal with two fine men who are 
prone to embark upon the unusual and the unexpected; and 
if it is not impossible for the Kaiser to enter the lists, the 
man does not live who ean confidently say that he would not 
do so. We frankly prefer to see the Cup issue, for so long a 
time as we possess the coveted trophy, contested along 
stringent international lines, with no dilution of the honors of 
victory or mitigation of the humiliation of defeat. A Ger- 
man-American victory, much as we esteem our so-called Ger- 
man-American citizens, would be wholly unsatisfactory to 
everybody, and if such a thing is in the list of the possibili- 
ties we cannot unreservedly approve of the recent gracious 
act of the New York Yacht Club on behalf of two otherwise 
most welcome members of the organization. 


The recent accident in a suburban city, in which a trolley- 
ear in collision with an automobile was overturned and a 
score of persons injured, has given rise to much discussion 
as to the responsibility for the trouble, in which no little 
partisanship is displayed. Without knowing much about the 
details of the matter, persons are found siding with the 
motorman, while others vigorously defend the chauffeur. A 
more or less calm consideration of the case, which is suffi- 
ciently general to be of importance, suggests the idea that the 
two should share alike in the public odium for the disaster 
which resulted from their vagaries. The facts appear to be 
that the chauffeur was trying to show off and that the motor- 
man was careless. There is no doubt that the “stunts” of 
the active automobilists are irritating to the man who is re- 
sponsible for the proper running of the trolley, but this irri- 
tation, instead of spurring a man on to deeds of retaliation, 
should be one of those danger signals which our temperaments 
provide to warn us into a greater degree of caution. The very 
fact that the motorman of Yonkers had taken note of the 
“smart” ways of the chauffeur should have redoubled his 
vigilance for the safety of his own car. That he should de- 
sire to give the chauffeur a salutary lesson by bumping him 
slightly was possibly natural, but considering the number of 
lives actually committed to his care, caution should have 
overridden his natural inclination to jar his adversary. To 
this extent the trolley-man was to blame, but the over- 
clever chauffeur was no less culpable, and we fear that 
his acts were no less characteristic of the genus. There are 
too many of his kind abroad for the safety of the public. He 
is too often found doing things which, however admirable 
they may be as evidences of skill in vaudeville, become intol- 
erable when practised upon the highway. The case at Yonkers 
coneretes the situation, and divulges the undoubted truth that 
publie opinion is beginning to array itself against two classes 
of offenders, both of whom participated in this accident. 
Trolley-men are over-careless; chauffeurs are over-fresh. It 
is time for both of them to reform, for otherwise the time 
will surely come when one or both will find themselves held 
to a most rigid accounting by an outraged public in search 
of a shining example. 


In England people of moderate means are beginning to 
insure themselves against surgical operations. The plan is 
that subscribers who pay an annual fee shall be entitled either 
to free admittance to a hospital or nursing at home and a free 
operation or to a fixed sum paid down to defray the cost 
of an operation if one becomes necessary. In England, as 
here, the cost of surgical repairs to the human body has be- 
come oppressively great to persons who just manage to pay 
their way. People who are obviously poor get a great deal 
of excellent surgical and medical treatment in hospitals and 
elsewhere for nothing, but for the next class above them a se- 
rious illness—especially if it involves an operation—is al- 
most ruinous. It would seem as if the time was near when 
societies for insurance against specialists might be profitably 
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The specialist has 
come to be a very important—indeed, an indispensable—in- 
stitution, especially to families in which there are children. 
The office of the family doctor has now become simplified 
to the task of coming in and telling the patient which spe- 


organized in the larger American cities. 


cialist to go to. It is not that specialists charge too much, 
for their honorable services are above price. It is that land- 
lord, butcher, baker, grocer, milkman, coalman, dentist, and 
trained nurse do not leave you money enough to pay them 
appropriately. To subscribe a considerable sum annually 
and have all the repairs and desirable improvements made 
in one’s family without further disbursement would be a com- 
paratively simple way out of a troublesome predicament. 


Not many folk make fortunes fumbling a string. Professor 
Michael I. Pupin did. He is reputed to have fumbled his 
string steadily for five years. That makes a difference. Most 
folk are less assiduous. Professor Pupin’s invention was a 
method of oceanic or long-distance telephoning. How he 
came to it is a roundabout story. He is Professor of Mathe- 
matical Electricity at Columbia. One day he got inter- 
ested in some experiments suggested by Lord Rayleigh, 
in his great work on Sound. The matter was this: Sup- 
pose you suspend a string from the top of a house or a 
tower and jerk it energetically,—you will send a wave travel- 
ling up the string. It grows less and less, though, the longer 
your string. Also, the lighter the string, the less the distance 
the waves travel, the quicker the vibration “dies.” Pro- 
fessor Pupin’s problem was the effect of loading the string 
at intervals with small weights—bullets, ete. He found that 
doing this made the string act toward the waves like a thick 
rope; it carried them further. The analogy of all this to 
what goes on in a telephone wire is very close. The waves 
that go pulsing through the wire when you talk to a tele- 
phone decay as they go along, so that at great distances they 
will not affect a receiver. They die out just like the wobble 
in the string. Professor Pupin conceived the idea of “ load- 
ing” a wire at intervals, as he did his string. This he did in 
a very simple way. Round every wire or other conductor of 
an electrical current is an invisible electrical, or rather mag- 
netic, “field ” of influence. With a single ordinary wire this 
field is very weak. But wind the wire up in a coil, so that 
you add together the fields of each turn, and you can produce 
a very powerful magnet. In fact, the powerful magnets such 
as are used in electric dynamos are all produced in just this 
way. The effect of a coil thrown into an electrical circuit is 
just like loading a string: it makes it harder to start and 
harder to stop an electrical wave. Professor Pupin puts 
such coils into a telephone circuit, and finds that the waves 
travel very much farther. For example, on a 250-mile cable, 
where only 1-250,000th part of the electrical energy from one 
end reached the other, when he interpolated his little coils 
1-40th went through,—6000 times as much. This means 
that telephoning across the Atlantic, or to Dawson or Val- 
paraiso, may be very near. As Professor Pupin is reported 
to have received an enormous sum for his discovery, the 
moral seems to be that there is big money in pure science, 
when it gets into the right head. 

Professor Pupin is just forty-four. He is Hungarian by 
birth, an American from his sixteenth year. He is an ad- 
mirable example of the boy who had spunk enough to run 
away from school. He worked in shops to get money enough 
to put him through Columbia at twenty-five. He went over 
to old Cambridge, in England, the home of great mathema- 
ticians, to study; there he won the John Tyndall fellowship 





.(the first American who ever did), and with this money be- 


took himself to Berlin, to study under the Olympian-brained 
Helmholtz. He wanted to teach physical chemistry. When 
he got back, in 1889, Americans had not heard of this won- 
derful science (few have yet). He got a post teaching elec- 
tricity at Columbia, and there he is still. He created the 
fine laboratory over which he presides, often out of his own 
pocket. Evidently, though, his pluck and persistence paid, 
for he is rich now,—famous as well. He is a fine type for 
imitation. If a plaster cast of him, with this little account 
of him stencilled underneath, were in every school-room in 
the country, it might stimulate other clever American boys, 
imported or native, to run away from school and learn to do 
things that are worth while. 

























The Status of the Panama 
Canal Question 


In order to measure the extent to which 
the report made to the President by Attor- 
ney-General Knox removes the objections 
to the purchase and completion of the un- 
finished Panama Canal by the United States, 
it may be well to recall precisely what those 
objections are. We were told, in the first 
place, that the new French canal company, 
even if the validity of the franchise which 
it claims to have received from Colombia 
should be admitted, could give no clear 
title, as against the creditors, stockholders 


and bondholders of the old canal company- 


to the work already done upon the Isthmus, 
to the plant there collected, or to the Pana- 
ma Railroad, almost all the stock of which 
it purports to own. It has been asserted, 
in the second place, that, granted the power 
of the new French company to give a valid 
title, so far as French contestants are con- 
cerned, the franchise under which it claims 
a right to complete the waterway is value- 
less, inasmuch as the original franchise ex- 
pired by limitation, and the present ex- 
tension thereof was conceded at Bogota by 
a usurping government in violation of the 
Columbian Constitution of 1886, which 
prescribes that a concession of the 
kind must be sanctioned by the Colombian 
Congress. We are warned in the third place 
that the constitutional disqualification of 
the present de facto government at Bogota 
which rendered the extension of the French 
franchise worthless will vitiate also any new 
concession obtained by us from the same 
source. The fourth objection is a new one, 
provoked by the divulgation of the secret 
treaty between Colombia and Chili, signed 
on January 17, 1902. It amounts to this: 
that, even if we were disposed to overlook 
the constitutional disqualification of the 
present Bogota government, and to accept 
its authority as sufficient for our purpose, 
that authority has already been exercised 
in a way incompatible with our interests by 
the treaty mentioned, which gives Chili the 
right to transport at all times war material 
across the Isthmus, and to protect such 
freedom of transit from interference. We 
may say at the outset that, while we should 
not describe some of these objections as alto- 
gether groundless, we do not regard any of 
them as insurmountable. 

The first objection, that levelled at the 
power of the new French company to give a 
clear title as against French contestants, 
was founded mainly on the knowledge that 
the official liquidator of the old company, 
when he turned over the assets thereof to 
the new company, stipulated for sixty per 
cent. of the profits of the canal when finish- 
ed. The liquidator, in other words, retained 
a contingent interest, of which, however, he 
has divested himself by consenting to the 
sale to the United States proposed by the 
new company. His consent required and has 
received the approval of the civil tribunal 
of the Department of the Seine, and that 
tribunal’s decision has been confirmed by the 
highest court of appeals in France. In 
view of this fact, Attorney-General Knox 
holds that the proposed sale to the United 
States by the new French canal company, 
acting conjointly with the liquidator of the 
old company, would convey an absolutely 
clear title, so far as French contestants are 
concerned. As to the minor objection re- 
lating to the property of the French vendors, 
the objection, namely, that the United States 
cannot take title to the stock of the Pana- 
ma Railroad, it is the Attorney-General’s 
opinion that our Federal government can 
take and hold any kind of property it may 
need, in the same manner as an individual 
can. 
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We pass to the assertion that, whatever 
may be true of its rights and powers, as 
against French contestants, the French 
canal company has no Colombian franchise 
to sell, the extension of the original fran- 
chise under which it now claims having been 
obtained in an unconstitutional way. It is 
perfectly true that the extension was not 
sanctioned by the Colombian Congress, as by 
the Constitution of 1886 it should have been. 
At the time, however, when the extension 
was granted, by Dr. Marroquin, who had 
usurped the executive power on August 7, 
1898, and who on July 31, 1900, headed a 
revolution by which the legitimate Presi- 
dent, Dr. Sanclemente, was imprisoned, 
Colombia had been declared in a state of 
siege. Now the Constitution of 1886 author- 
izes the Executive to make such a declara- 
tion, and, so long as the state of siege shall 
last, to exercise the law-making power. As 
the extension of the French franchise rests 
on the provisions just named, the Colombian 
Liberals hold that it is worthless, for they 
point out that the President who was con- 
templated by the Constitution, and to 
whom such large powers were delegated, 
was a constitutionally elected President, 
and not a usurping one. The extension of 
the French franchise, they say, is irremedia- 
bly tainted by the donor’s lack of title. 
Even should this be admitted, it does not 
follow that the United States should refuse 
to purchase the French company’s property 
and rights, including a quit-claim of their 
franchise, whatever that may be worth; and 
proceed to complete the waterway under a 
franchise of our own, procured directly 
from Colombia. 

But, it may be said, is not the original 
disqualification of the Marroquin govern- 
ment, from a constitutional point of view, 
a continuous disqualification? Is not the 
de facto Marroquin government as incom- 
petent to grant us a valid new franchise 
as it was to grant a valid extension of the 
old franchise to the French canal company? 
Is not the validity of any franchise emanat- 
ing from such a source certain to be denied 
by the Colombian Liberals, should they ever 
succeed in overthrowing the usurping gov- 
ernment and re-establishing the Constitution 
of 1886, or in substituting for that instru- 
ment another organic law? The Marroquin 
government seems to recognize its present 
incapacity to enter into a binding compact, 
by insisting that the canal franchise desired 
by the United States must receive the sanc- 
tion of a Congress yet to be elected. Would 
a Congress convoked by a usurping govern- 
ment, and elected while the country is in a 
state of siege, be recognized as a constitu- 
tional. body by the Colombian Liberals? 
The question answers itself. It is, in fine, 
impossible for the present Bogota govern- 
ment, which has merely been recognized by 
us as a government de facto, to grant us a 
canal franchise which would be unassailable 
on constitutional grounds. Neither can it 
be disputed that the Bogota government has 
been guilty of bad faith towards the United 
States in the secret treaty which it con- 
cluded with Chili on January 17, of the 
present year, whereby it granted to that 
Power perpetual privileges on the Isthmus 
incompatible with the rights and duties be- 
longing to us under the Treaty of 1846, as 
construed by our State Department, or 
with the rights and duties upon which we 
should insist as constructors and operators 
of an interoceanic waterway. 

We have said that we do not regard 
these objections as insurmountable. In deal- 
ing with Latin-American governments we 
must make the best of a bad business, and 
take the nearest approach to a good title 
that we can get. If we wait for a fran- 
chise giving us the right to open up a 
waterway across the. American Isthmus until 
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we can procure one from a government abso- 
lutely free from reproach on the score of 
constitutionality, or of duplicity and perfidy, 
we might have to postpone the construction 
of the canal to the Greek kalends. We cer- 
tainly should find no such government in 
Nicaragua, in Ecuador, or in Peru; nay, the 
government of Chili itself is notoriously the 
outcome of an oligarchical revolution. If 
we really intend to build a trans-Isthmian 
canal, and to select the best route for it, we 
must look facts in the face, and accept the 
best title we can get, relying on ourselves 
to deal with future disputants of our au- 
thority, whether the challenge shall come 
from Chiii or from Colombian revolutionists. 
No serious trouble need be apprehended from 
either quarter. 





President Woodrow Wilson 
and Princeton University 


See page 1626 

Nor only Princeton, but the world of 
scholars, and the country, is to be con- 
gratulated on the noble address with which 
President Woodrow Wilson distinguished his 
entrance into his high office. Not in many 
years has the president of any of our large 
universities sounded so high a note, or stood 
on so high a plane of idealism and scholar- 
ship. The new president of Princeton has 
put a mark upon his times, and has uttered 
a spiritual word of protest against some of 
the materialism which has recently tainted 
not a few academic celebrations. 

In the day when university authorities are 
reckoning the value of education wholly by 
its utilities in the world of endeavor for 
money, and when the defence of the humani- 
ties is usually left to one or two of the small 
colleges, the words of President Wilson are 
a stimulating announcement that in their 
battle for the retention of the pre-eminence 
of their studies the mind and soul are not 
wholly abandoned by our larger institutions. 
We have heard so much from the business 
office of the modern scholar, in behalf of the 
degradation of scholarship to the uses of 
trade, that an address “smelling of the 
lamp” reveals to us the happy fact that 
there are still scholars who work in libraries 
and studies. 

President Wilson emphasizes the general 
education of the college of arts and letters. 
Princeton, to his mind, is to render a pub- 
lic, not a private service. It is to prepare 
the minds of those who seek an edueation 
for the larger wisdom, upon which founda- 
tion rests even the specialization that ac- 
complishes most for the world. “In such a 
place as this,” he said, “ we have charge: not 
of men’s fortune, but of their spirits. This 
is not the place in which to teach men 
their specific tasks—except their tasks be 
those of scholarship and investigation; it is 
the place in which to teach them the rela- 
tions which all tasks bear to the work of 
the world.” He holds that the college of 
arts and letters, which confers the A.B. degree 
upon those who successfully accomplish its 
curriculum, that this old college, so dear to 
tens of thousands of educated Americans, 
holds the essential spirit of the whole uni- 
versity. In this school of undergraduates 
lies, too, the potency of fine achievements in 
the professional schools beyond. “ We seek 
in our general education,” said he, “ not 
universal knowledge, but the opening up 
of the mind to a catholic appreciation of the 
best achievements of men and the best pro- 
cesses of thought since days of thought set 
in. We seek to apprise young men of what 
has been settled and made sure of, of the 
thinking that has been carried through and 
made an end of. We seek to set them se- 
curely forward at the point at which the 














mind of the race has definitively arrived, and 
save them the trouble of attempting the 
journey over again, so that they may know 
from the outset what relation their own 
thought and effort bear to what the world 
has already done.” 

In another part of his address he speaks 
of the necessity of withdrawal from the 
world during the period when the standards 
are being learned, and the ideals set up in 
the mind of youth. “Men must for a little 
while,” he said, “ withdraw from action, and 
must seek some quiet place remote from the 
bustle of affairs, where their thoughts may 
run clear and tranquil, and the heats of 
business be for a time put off.” In these 
words we have the essence of the liberally 
educated spirit. In the discipline of the 
mathematics, in the serviceable “age and 
completeness ” of the Greek and Latin, the 
mind not only takes “ fibre, facility, strength, 
adaptability, certainty of touch,” but re- 
ceives what has been “ the food of the mind 
for long generations.” It learns also the 
longevity of thought, the age of ideals, the 
early birth and long persistence of the 
spiritual side of man. It enters the world, 
from the college cloister, with the humility 
that is the homage due to the lives of our 
intellectual ancesicrs which stretches back 
into the remotest shadows of early historic 
times. The education in what has been done 
in arts, in letters, in natural sciences, and 
the training in the art of expression in clear, 
vigorous, idiomatic English—these are the 
liberalizing and ennobling subjects of the 
teachers and scholars of the college which 
confers the A.B. degree. For the scholar for 
scholarship’s sake, for the teacher, for the 
American who hopes to add to the literature 
of our language, these studies are essential ; 
for the professional man, and the specialist 
in applied sciences, they are needed if he is 
to be the completely rounded man,—the man 
who is to know the relation of his own 
achievements to the achievements of the 
past: for him who is not to be scholar, or 
specialist, or teacher, or writer, they are 
rich in intellectual and spiritual inspira- 
tion, and cannot but make his life the hap- 
pier and the more ennobling. Exceptional 
men there are who attain a high mental 
and spiritual position without the advan- 
tages which are essential to the completion 
of the less fortunate natural man; but the 
course of education which in this country 
has led to the Bachelor’s degree has thus far 
been one of the richest blessings of the coun- 
try, blossoming and bearing fruit in our 
elder pulpit and bar, and in the best of our 
literature. 

There are those who would shorten the 
time prescribed for the earning of this de- 
gree, but President Wilson is not one of 
them. Every experiment in this direction 
is distinctly a degradation of the degree. 
Some universities demand the diploma as a 
condition precedent to entrance to their pro- 
fessional schools, and then make the condi- 
tion cheaper by shortening the course for the 
degree to three years. In every instance 
the plea is that in a five years’ college course 
too much time is devoted to education before 
entrance into professional or utilitarian 
studies. For those who desire to or who 
must hasten the time for beginning their 
daily tasks, the A.B. degree may well be 
omitted. It would be better for them to 
pursue the studies which lead to it, but if 
they have not the time to do so, why should 
their necessities be permitted to destroy the 
significance of the degree, or prevent others 
from walking leisurely to its dignified and 
appropriate attainment? Why should he 
who wishes to be a true Bachelor of Arts, to 
be a scholar merely, to be a teacher of arts 
and letters, to be a historian, or a poet, or 
generally a man of letters be debarred from 
the privilege of the full four years of quiet 
intercourse with books and scholars in the 
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college cloister, in order that some of his 
compatriots may rush to their material, 
money-earning, work? Surely the earner of 
money, the carver of material success, is not 
to be despised; but are his needs to trammel 
the no less honorable and praiseworthy 
scholar? 

To the nation’s service President Wilson 
dedicates the scholar of Princeton, — the 
scholar bred in the humanities for four 
years, or lingering in their stimulating soci- 
ety during his professional studies, or in 
the pleasant graduate college which is 
promised. It was especially fitting, there- 
fore, that the exercises at his inauguration, 
which his own address so greatly distin- 
guishes, should be further graced and em- 
phasized by ex-President Cleveland, who de- 
livered the word of welcome for the trustees 
of the university, of whom he is one. As 
time goes on his figure looms up in larger 
and larger proportions, and he never emerges 
from his customary retirement to address 
his fellow-countrymen that he does not utter 
the thought of sanity and wisdom. It was 
so on Princeton’s great day—a day to be 
long remembered in the annals of the fortu- 
nate university, and in the world of Amer- 
ican learning, for the noble pleas then made 
in behalf of liberal culture, spacious scholar- 
ship, and elevated patriotism. 





Prof. Jenks on Dependencies 


By John Finlay 


FIFTEEN years ago I knew a young pro- 
fessor of political economy and “ cognate 
branches” beginning his career in_ the 
“dismal science” in a small Western col- 
lege. The only politico-economic question 
of vital importance in those ante-trust and 
ante-imperialistic days was that of the 
tariff; and it was an occasion of disappoint- 
ment to the students that the young pro- 
fessor never divulged his own opinion, so 
desirous was he of presenting both sides 
fairly. It is that fairness which has given 
him one essential qualification for his great 
public service in recent years, for he is now 
at the head of the department of political 
and social science in Cornell University, and 
has frequently been called in by the State 
and national governments, as well as by 
private bodies, to advise or arbitrate upon 
nearly every matter of recent public interest. 
He was an adviser to the Congressional In- 
dustrial Commission: he assisted in the coal- 
strike arbitration of 1900; he was sent to 
observe the habits of trusts in Europe; and 
now he has just returned from a world-tour 
in which he has studied first-hand the prob- 
lems of the government of dependencies, in 
Egypt, Ceylon, India, Burma, the Malay 
Peninsula, Java, and the Philippines. I had 
a day’s conversation with him shortly after 
his return, and I now have his report to the 
War Department which has just been made 
public. I summarize, without quotation 
marks, the conclusions and suggestions of 
the conversation and report as of exceed- 
ing interest to Americans at the present 
time: ~ 

What motives prompt the European 
States to keep their colonies? 

Both the English and Dutch affirm that 
they are governing their colonies for the 
good of the colonies themselves; the benefit 
to the home colony is indirect; the added 
prestige which comes from the control of 
colonies, and the added wealth which is 
secured through the development of trade. 
Holland at one time did derive large finan- 
cial returns from Java, but there is now 
little reason to charge that she is not keep- 
ing fully in mind the interests of the 
Javanese in her government of Java. 

Then it is not true that these colonies 
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are held largely or chiefly because they 
furnish high-salaried places for Europeans? 

No; it is little less than ridiculous to con- 
sider this a predominant motive. And we 
ought not to overlook the general high 
character and efficiency of both the English 
and Dutch officials. They have even among 
the natives a reputation for rigid honesty, 
truthfulness, and justness. The chief ob- 
stacle among Orientals to the establishment 
of self-government is not ‘a lack of intelli- 
gence, but rather of trustworthiness and 
truthfulness; this lack the European sup- 
plies. 

What, then, specifically, are the aims of 
England and Holland in their dependencies? 

First of all to keep the peace between 
the tribes, to stop internal wars, which pre- 
vent industrial development and which re- 
sult in injustice and oppression. Second, 
to protect the common people against the 
native rulers; and, third, to protect the 
natives against Europeans and foreign Ori- 
entals, especially the Chinese. In all these 
both the English and the Dutch have been 
in a very high degree successful. 

But does this ample and constant protec- 
tion allow any training in self - govern- 
ment? 

It is the aim of these officials, as just 
intimated, to give the natives good govern- 
ment rather than to train them in-self-gov- 
ernment. Still, the English have done much 
in many places and in certain ways, especial- 
ly through edueation so far as it tends to 
train for self-government. 

But does this education really help 
greatly to that end? 

It is held by some of the more experienced 
English officials that education has not fol- 
lowed the best lines; they think that it 
should be more industrial in its nature, and 
that effort should be made to cause the 
people to feel that labor is not degrading; 
but it is doubtful if in India physical labor 
is ever likely to be looked upon with favor 
by any who have had a higher education. 
And while in Java the Dutch are moving 
forward in the direction of popular educa- 
tion, it cannot be said that it is given with 
any intention of fitting the people for self- 
government. 

I have supposed that a considerable de- 
gree of local self-government was granted. 

This has been tried, but, generally speak- 
ing, the result of this experiment has not 
been considered successful. Here and there 
an English official is found who thinks that 
the plan is a good one, and that it actually 
has good results, but practically no English 
official thinks that the natives are ready for 
local self-government in any important mat- 
ters without the immediate guidance of an 
Englishman, and also without the retention 
by the central government of the power of 
setting aside in cases of emergency the acts 
of the local government. With scarcely an 
important exception, natives as well as Eng- 
lish are of the opinion that India has not 
yet reached the stage of self-government by 
natives, even in local affairs. 

This seems to give us but little hope in 
our Philippine problem. 

Yet nowhere in either the English or the 
Dutch or the French colonies in the Orient 
is as much conceded in the way of self-gov- 
ernment as has already been freely granted 
to the native Filipinos. 





A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of 
little minds, adored by little statesmen and 
philosophers and divines. With consistency 
a great mind has simply nothing to do. He 
may as well concern himself with his shadow 
on the wall. Speak what you think now in 
hard words, and to-morrow speak what to- 
morrow thinks in hard words again, though 
it contradict everything you said to-day. 

—Emerson, 












The Molineux Case 


THERE are crimes in which good men must 
take an interest. As members of society 
it is their duty to watch the enforcement of 
the criminal law, and prevent encroach- 
ments on the constitutional right of their 
fellow-members to be deemed innocent until 
legally proven guilty. The law continues to 
declare that it is better that ninety-nine 
guilty men should escape than that one inno- 
cent man should be put to death. A man not 
legally proven guilty must be regarded as in- 
nocent in the eye of the law. Every member 
of society is necessarily concerned, there- 
fore, in the methods by which prosecutors 
seek to obtain an adjudication of guilt. 

Back of this concern rests the enduring in- 
stinct of self-preservation, which makes so- 
ciety demand the blood of the blood-shedder. 
No individual has a right to demand his 
blood; the social compact relieves the indi- 
vidual of that awful responsibility. But 
the individual must still, in justice to him- 
self and to his accused brother, scrutinize 
the methods by which society seeks the 
latter’s life. The Court of Appeals of the 
State of New York decided, October 15, 1901, 
that the methods by which Mr. Roland 
Burnham Molineux was found guilty, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1900, of sending through the mails 
the cyanide of mercury which killed Mrs. 
Katherine J. Adams, December 29, 1898, 
were not proper. 

One year, to the day, elapsed after this 
decision of the Court of Appeals before 
Mr. Molineux was again put on trial in the 
Criminal Court House in the city of New 
York. In that year he was in the eye of the 
law an innocent man. 

A succession of notable poison murders in 
New York city has enriched criminal annals, 
and furnished to another Dumas ample ma- 
terial for another monumental book on 
Celebrated Crimes. The difficulties in the 
path of the poisoner increase year by year, 
for to the drug which slays science continu- 
ally antagonizes the drug which saves. As 
organization eliminates casualty from human 
life, the poisoner must be more and more 
an advanced scientist in order to carry 
through his enterprise to success. If the 
theory of original sin be correct, there will 
be a poisoner born regularly among every 
20,000, -say, of human beings. He will 
probably continue to pursue medicine, which 
means chemistry, as a favorite study. The 
medical man’s temptations are startling. 
Of those who have yielded to them the 
names readily recur of Drs. Vermeil and de 
la Pommeraye, of Paris; Drs. Palmer, Pritch- 
ard, Cream, and Lamson, of England; Dr. 
Beaurigard, of Buenos Ayres; Dr. Freitas, of 
Lisbon; Dr. Eotvos, of Hungary; and, in the 
United States, Drs. Buchanan, Carlyle 
Harris, and Henry C. Meyer, of New York; 
Dr. John P. Baker, of Virginia; Dr. Thatcher 
Graves, of Rhode Island; Dr. John R. 
Hatch, of New Hampshire; Dr. William H. 
Lipscomb, of Georgia; and Dr. Herman 
Mudgett, alias Holmes. Dr. Webster killed 
Professor Parkman, at Cambridge, with- 
out recourse to poison—the scientist’s pet 
weapon. The crimes of Dr. William T. 
Durrant in San Francisco and of Dr. Ar- 
thur Duestrow in St. Louis were likewise 
non-professional. The trials of Dr. Kennedy 
for murder in New York resulted once in 
conviction, next in no verdict. He will not 
be tried again, nor will Mr. Molineux, if the 
trial now in progress results similarly. The 
cost of his first trial has been put at $175,- 
000 in the aggregate, of which $30,000 was 
for witness fees. These sums do not include 
the expenditures of General Molineux, whose 
heroic figure in the midst of so much that 
was vile and venal has thrown an at- 
mosphere of devotion, self-denial, and ro- 
mance about the case of his son. 
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Of the witness fees, estimated at $30,000, 
a large part went for handwriting experts at 
the first trial. They were all called by the 
prosecution, and of one of them, whose iden- 
tity might readily be established, Justice 
John Woodward, of the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court of New York, related 
in a paper on “Expert Evidence,’ in the 
North American Review for October, an in- 
cident so startling as to justify the course of 
counsel for the defence in calling no wit- 
nesses to meet such testimony. 

The original poisoner’s favorite was ar- 
senic, an indestructible mineral, a grain of 
which can be detected in the carcass of a 
whale. Scientific analysis quickly rendered 
arsenic unsafe for an expert. Besides, the 
Borgias—before they and Tiberius were re- 
habilitated—had given arsenic a bad name. 
Only ignorant poisoners use it nowadays. 
Tle correct method is to administer a drug 
which will produce symptoms ordinarily di- 
agnosticated as indicating the presence of 
some well-known disease, or to give a com- 
bination of poisons each one of which masks 
the symptoms produced by the other. This 
last is the course said to have been pursued 
by Dr. Buchanan, who was executed July 2, 
1895, for murdering his wife by giving her 
morphine and atropine. Morphine contracts 
the pupils and produces stupor, atropine di- 
lates the pupils and induces delirium. The 
idea was clever. Yet there are medical men 
who say Dr. Buchanan never conceived such 
an idea, but gave his sick wife morphine 
and atropine because he thought they would 
help her to get well. The perilously narrow 
line between medicine and murder is at. once 
in evidence. 

Professor Beaurigard, of Buenos Ayres, is 
said to have been an ornament of the Ecole 
de Medicine in the Argentine capital in 
1894. After Dr. Beaurigard’s sudden death, 
which an autopsy showed to have come from 
hydrocyanic acid self-administered, the doc- 
tor’s butler confessed to having served to the 
gentlemen who dined at Dr. Beaurigard’s ta- 
ble, morituri, créme de menthe, which had 
been iced under the doctor’s personal super- 
vision. The ice contained cholera germs. 
The guests went away, and in due time died 


‘of cholera, which, in a South-American sea- 


port, excited no special wonder. The doctor 
was not investigating cholera; he was 
simply experimenting in advanced poison- 
ing. Fiat experimentum in corpore vili was 
his motto. 

Arsenic and the other mineral poisons 
having been discarded, an unlimited pros- 
pect opened before the homicidal scientist 
who followed the researches of Koch and his 
confréeres. A germ isolated, named, and 
bottled meant a new and most ingenious in- 
strument of death. It is quite unnecessary 
to pursue so painful a line of thought. The 
ease with which a malevolent connoisseur 
might bring about “natural” deaths is 
shocking to contemplate. It is with a sense 
of relief-that the student of the subject may 
recall the difficulty of inventing an abso- 
lutely new poison, whose chemical reactions 
cannot be found in the books, and whose 
symptoms — even though they may not 
counterfeit those of recognized diseases, are 
yet so novel that they cannot be classified 
and labelled. 

No difficulty is, however, too arduous to 
be overcome by a sincere votary of science. 
Dr. Freitas, of Lisbon, was just such an in- 
defatigable devotee. With a hypodermic 
syringe he gave several wealthy valetudi- 
narians of his clientele gentle reminders that 
the Abyssinians used a vegetable poison as 
yet unknown to European scientists. He was 
the only one, at least, about whose acquaint- 


ance with it he was certain. When the 
police finally came, Dr. Freitas went 
away. 


Dr. Palmer seems to have taken all the 
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education he could get, even in England. 
He was the pioneer strychnine poisoner. His 
mind, judiciously sharpened by courses of 
both law and medicine—the latter was his 
favorite—Dr. Palmer saw the folly of min- 
erals. He chose the active principle of 
nux vomica, and decided that, slowly ab- 
sorbed into the human system, it would 
bring about a maximum of fatal result with 
a minimum of attending suspicion. He had 
a pretty country place, and he could see nux 
vomica growing, like any other pretty green 
thing, almost any time he chose to walk 
through his woods. Murderers do not love 
to walk the woods after a certain act has 
been consummated, as Dickens clearly shows 
in Martin Chuzzlewit; the trees take on 
an unpleasant fashion of pointing and beck- 
oning. And Dickens thoroughly understood 
the psychological aspects of murder, as he 
demonstrated in Bleak House. But to walk 
the woods and ponder the concept before it 
becomes overt act implies a certain fearful 
delight. Eugene Aram knew it. 

Dr. Palmer became impatient after a 
while; he would not wait for the drug to be 
slowly and naturally absorbed. He gave a 
friend named Cook preposterously large 
doses, and when Cook complained of 
pain, Palmer reminded Cook how often 
he had warned him against “drinking too 
much.” 

The late William F. Howe, who defended in 
court many persons accused of homicide, 
used to say that Carlyle Harris—who would 
have been a doctor had he lived—was one 
of the cleverest young men he ever knew pro- 
fessionally. The plan conceived and—ac- 
cording to the prosecution—carried out by 
Harris was to give his young wife a box of 
pills all but one of which contained a 
proper and innocent quantity of morphine, 
a simple sedative. When the murderous pill 
had done its work, the harmless ones were to 
remain to disarm suspicion. What power 
so directed the allotment that the fatal pill 
should be the last taken? 

Harris was so ready-witted—although he 
did exclaim when he heard of Helen Potts 
(Harris’s) death: “ My God! what will be- 
come of me?”—that able lawyers thought he 
might have been acquitted had he taken the 
witness stand. The current opinion of to- 
day is that if the accused has ability, he 
ought to be sworn as a witness in his own 
defence, whether he be innocent or guilty. 
If innocent, the jury will speedily find it 
out; if guilty, he may prevent the jury’s 
finding it out. 

When Dr. George Henry Lamson fed 
aconite capsules to Percy John, in 1882, in 
England, he calmly admitted that he was 
giving him medicine. But when the medi- 
cine resulted in murder, Dr. Lamson set up 
the defence that John had died of ptomaine 
poisoning. It was all very ingenious. But 
it ended on the scaffold. This is believed to 
be the début of the ptomaine in a court of 
law. 

Dr. Thomas Neill Cream was over-gener- 
ous with capsules of strychnine and opium 
to the music-hall women of London. The 
two drugs helped to conceal each other. Dr. 
Henry C. Meyer, who is serving a life sen- 
tence for murder in the second degree, 
gave tartarized antimony in doses so small 
as to cause the natural symptoms of dys- 
entery. 

The prosecution’s theory of the Molineux 
case is that the accused sent a bottle of 
bromo-seltzer and a_ bottle-holder—to give 
it a gift aspect—to H. S. Cornish through 
the mail. Into the bottle of bromo-seltzer a 
fatal quantity of cyanide of mercury had 
been placed. Instead of drinking the bromo- 
seltzer himself, Cornish gave it to his land- 
lady, who died almost at once. The first 
trial, before Recorder Goff, lasted fifty-one 
days. 








The Adventures of M. d’Haricot 


By J. Storer Clouston 


PART VII 


MONSIEUR SAVES A FRIEND, AND THE CON- 
SPIRACY ADVANCES 


TuaT evening, when I came to meditate 
in solitude upon the appeal I purposed to 
make, my confidence began to evaporate in 
the most uncomfortable manner. 

“Ah, well; Providence must guide me,” I 
said to myself at last. And in a way that 
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An agent employed by 


Heaven 


I am sufficiently old - fashioned — supersti- 
tious—call it what you will—to think more 
than mere coincidence, Providence respond- 
ed to my faith. I could scarcely guess that 
my friend, the old General, who came in to 
smoke a pipe with me, was an agent em- 
ployed by Heaven, but so he proved. 

He was all sympathy, and told me the 
story of Dick’s elder brother, who had mar- 
ried unfortunately, thus explaining the fa- 
ther’s distaste for Dick’s plan. 

The next morning broke very cold and 
gray. We were well advanced in Decem- 
ber, and the frost was making us his first 
visit for the winter; indeed, it was cold 
enough to give Miss Daisy the opportunity 
of looking charming in a fur coat when I 
met her at the station. Dick came to see 
us off, and I must admit that I felt more 
responsibility than I quite liked in seeing 
the cheerful confidence he reposed in me. 

“Tt is but a chance that I can do any- 
thing,” I reminded him. “I may fail.” 

“No fear,” he replied. “I expect a par- 
don by return of post. By-the-way, we 
got the manor of Helmscote in Edward the 
Third’s time—Edward the Third, remember 
—and the baronetcy after Blenheim. The 
governor doesn’t object to be reminded of 
that kind of thing if you do it neatly. But 
you know the trick.” 

“JT should rather depend on your sister’s 
eloquence,” I suggested. 

“Oh, she’s like me; can’t stand on her 
hind legs and catch cake,” laughed Dick. 
“ We are plain English.” 

“Not so very plain,” I said to myself, 
glancing at my travelling companion’s fresh 
little face nestling in a collar of fur. 

At last we alighted at a little way-side 
station in the heart of the country, and were 
soon approaching the house. 

“T think it will be best if we leave you 
in the garden,” Daisy said, “ while I go in 
and find mother.” 

“Yes, I think it will be wise,” I an- 
swered. 

She took out a key and opened the door 
in the wall, and I found myself in an old 
flower-garden screened by a high hedge of 
evergreens at the further end. 

“Give me my coat and bag,” she said. 
“Many thanks for carrying them. Now 
just wait here. I shall be as quick as I 
ean.” 

I lit a cigar and began to pace the gravel 
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path, keeping myself concealed behind the 
bushes as far as I could. 

“ IT know Dick better since I have seen his 
home,” I said to myself. “ And his sister? 
Yes, I think I know her better, too, though 
not so well as I should like to. Pardieu! 
what has become of her?” 

“Well, sir,’ said a voice behind me, 
“what are you doing there?” 

I turned with a start, my grip of the 
wall, where I had climbed for a better view, 
slipped, and with more precipitation than 
grace I descended to the garden again, to 
find myself confronted by a decidedly formi- 
dable individual. He was a gentleman of 
something over sixty years of age, but tall 
and broad and upright far beyond the com- 
mon, and even though his left arm was in 
a sling of black silk I should not have cared 
to try conclusions with him. His face was 
ruddy and fresh, his features aristocratic 
and well marked, his eyes blue and very 
bright, and he was dressed in a shooting 
suit and leather leggings. The air of pro- 
prietorship, the wounded left arm, and the 
family resemblance left me in no doubt as 
to who he was. I was, in fact, about to 
enjoy the interview with Sir Philip Shaft- 
head for the sake of which I had entered 
his garden. 

Yet, strange though it may seem, grat- 
itude for this stroke of good luck was not 
my first sensation. 

“Who the devil are you, and what are 
you doing here, sir?” he repeated, sternly. 

He had not heard of my arrival, then, 
and on the instant. the thought struck me 
that since he did not know who I was, I 
might make the experiment of feigning igno- 
rance of him. 

“T address a fellow-guest of Sir Philip’s, 
no doubt?” I said, with as easy an air as 
possible. 

“ Fellow-guest!” he repeated. “Do you 
mean to pretend that you are visiting 
Helmscote ?” 

“T am about to; though I confess to you, 
sir, that Sir Philip is at present unaware 
of my intention.” 

“Tndeed?” said he. 

“Yes,” I said. 
friend of Sir Philip’s, sir?” 

He emitted something that was between 
a laugh and an exclamation. 

“More or less,” he replied. 
are you?” 

“My name is d’Haricot, and I am a friend 
of his son, Dick Shafthead.” 

He started perceptibly, and looked at me 
with a different expression. 

“T have heard your name,” he said. 

“As you are staying at Helmscote, you 
have no doubt heard of Dick’s imprudence?” 
I went on, boldly. 

“T have,” he replied, shortly. “ Have you 
come to see Sir Philip about that?” 

“Yes,” I said. “I have travelled down 
with Miss Shafthead this morning; she left 
me here for a short time while she went in 
to see her parents. No wonder, sir, that 
Dick is so attached to his home!” 

“Yet, as you are aware, he has run away 
from it,” said the baronet, dryly. 

“ Ah,” T said, “you have doubtless heard 
the father’s view of the escapade. Will 
you let me tell you the son’s, while I am 
waiting?” 

“Had you not better keep this for Sir 
Philip — that is, if he consents to hear 
you?” 

“No,” I said, eagerly. “I have no se- 
crets to tell, and if I can persuade you that 
Dick has some excuse for his conduct, per- 
haps you, too, might say a word to Sir 
Philip in his favor.” 

“Tt is unlikely,” said the baronet; “but 

on.” 

At that moment I spied Daisy entering 
the garden, though fortunately her fa- 
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ther’s back was towards her. Swiftly I 
made a signal for her to go away, and af- 
ter an instant’s astonished pause she turned 
and slipped quietly out again. I had been 
given a better chance than I had dared to 
hope for. 

“ Sir,” I began, “I must tell you, in the 
first place, that there is this to be said for 
Dick Shafthead—and it is an argument he 
is too generous to use himself—he took 
counsel of a friend, who, perhaps rashly, 
urged him to follow the dictates of his 
heart.” : 

“Indeed?” said the baronet. 

“Yes; I can answer for it, because I was 
that friend; and that is one of the reasons 
why I was so eager to plead for him with 
Sir Philip.” 

“Tt sounds a damned poor one,” said he. 
“May I ask why you advised a son to re- 
bel against his father?” 

“Tf I had thought his father would re- 
gard his marrying the girl he loved as an 
act of rebellion, I might—though I do not 
say I would—have advised him otherwise. 
But he had told me that Sir Philip was a 
man of great sense and understanding; 
therefore I argued that he would not take 
a narrow or prejudiced—” 

“ Prejudiced!” he exclaimed. 

“Or a prejudiced view of his son’s con- 
duct. I knew he was a good churchman; 
therefore, as a follower of a carpenter’s 
son, he could not seriously let any blemish 
on a girl’s pedigree stand between his son 
and himself. Besides, he was so highly 
placed that an alliance with his family 
would be sufficient to ennoble. Furthermore, 
as he loves his son, he would wish for no- 
thing so much as his happiness. Lastly, 
being a great gentleman, Sir Philip would 
give a lady’s case every consideration.” 

But at this the baronet’s feelings could 
no longer be contained. 

“By God, sir!” he exclaimed. “Do you 
mean to say you preached this damnable 
sermon to my—Dick Shafthead ?” 

I had not preached this sermon, nor any- 
thing very much like it; but these were un- 
doubtedly the arguments I ought to have 
used. 

“T argued from what he had told me of 
his father,” I replied. “If I am incorrect 
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in my estimate of Sir Philip; if he is not a 
Christian, a gentleman, an affectionate fa- 
ther, and a man of sense,—then, indeed, I 
reasoned wrongly.” 

At this thrust beneath his guard Sir 
Philip was silent, and I hastened to follow 
up my attack. 

“ Another argument I used—and it seem- 
ed to me the strongest—was this: that as 
Dick had told me of the deep affection Sir 
Philip felt for Lady Shafthead, I knew his 
father had a heart which could love a wo- 
man devotedly, and he had but to turn 

















back the pages of his own life to find him- 
self reading the same words as his son.” 

“Sir Philip loved a lady of his own de- 
gree and station,” he answered. 

“And Dick a relative of that lady,” I 
said. “A girl with the same blood in her 
veins, and a character which no one can im- 
peach. Can Sir Philip?” 

“Her character is beside the point,” said 
he. 

“ Dick’s father would not say so of his 
son’s wife,” I retorted. 

“Well, sir, if it is any satisfaction to 
you, I may tell you that you have already 
discharged your task. I am Sir Philip 
Shafthead.” 

“ What!” I exclaimed, in simulated sur- 
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prise. “Then I must indeed ask your par- 
don for the freedom with which I have 
spoken. My affection for your son is my 
only excuse.” 

“He is fortunate in his friends, sir,” said 
Sir Philip, though with precisely what sig- 
nificance I could not be sure. “ You will 
now have luncheon with us, I hope.” 

We walked in silence to the house, and 
entered the drawing-room. There he left me. 

In a few moments Daisy and her mother 
entered and I was introduced to Lady Shaft- 
head, who said, with a smile, 

“Sir Philip has written to Dick.” 

“He is forgiven?” I cried. 

“ He is told to come home.” 

“ Alone?” 

“ Yes, alone.” 


My face fell for a little, but Lady Shaft- 


head’s air reassured me. 

“For the present, at all events, alone,” 
she said. 

“And may the present be brief!” I re- 
plied. “ And now his ambassador must re- 
gretfully return to town.” 

“Oh, but you are staying with us, I 
hope,” said Lady Shafthead. 

“With one collar, a tweed suit, and no 
razors?” 

“Can’t you send for your things?” sug- 
gested Daisy. 

And that is precisely what I did. 

The next day the prodigal returned and 
had a long interview with his stern parent. 
At the end of it he joined me in the smok- 
ing-room. 

“ Well?” I asked. 

“An armistice is declared,” said Dick. 
“For six months the matter is not to be 
mentioned.” 

“ And that is all?” 

* All at present.” 

“ But six months, Dick! Can you wait?” 

“Call it three weeks,” said Dick. “I 
know the limit to the governor’s patience. 
He never let a matter remain unsettled for 
one month in his life.” 

He filled his pipe deliberately, standing 
with his legs wide apart and his broad back 
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to the fire, while an expression of amused 
satisfaction gathered upon his good-look- 
ing countenance. 

“T say,” he remarked, abruptly. ‘“ Don’t 
think I’m ungrateful. You did the trick, 
monsieur, and I won’t forget it.” 

As he said this he turned his back to 
me and took a match-box from the mantel- 
shelf, as though he had merely made a cas- 
ual remark about the weather, but by this 
time I knew the value of such undemonstra- 
tive British thanks. 

At that time there was no one else stay- 
ing in the house, so that when I sat down at 
dinner that night, one of a friendly com- 
pany of five, I felt almost as though I was 
a member of the family. And the Shaft- 
heads, on their part, seemed bent on in- 
creasing this illusion. Once I cheerfully 
alluded to my exile—cheerfully because at 
that moment the thought had no sting. 

“An exile?” said Lady Shafthead, smil- 
ing at me as a good mother might smile. 
“Not here, surely. You must not feel your- 
self an exile here.” 

And, indeed, I did not. For the first time 
since I landed in this country, I felt no 
trace of strangeness, but almost as though 
I had begun to take root in the soil. Cir- 
cumstances had not enabled me to enjoy 
any family life since I was a boy, and had 
I been given at that moment a free pardon 
and a ticket to Paris, I should have said: 
“Wait, please, for a few months, till I dis- 
cover to which nation I really do belong. 
Here I am at home. Perhaps, if I return, 
I should now be lonely.” 

At what hour that night I woke I cannot 
say; but I felt I had not been long asleep, 
and that something must have aroused me. 
The fire had burned low, but a long beam 
of moonlight still fell across my bed and 
made a patch of light on the opposite wall. 
Suddenly it was obscured, and at the same 
moment I most distinctly heard a noise— 
a noise at the window. I turned on my pil- 
low with that curious sensation in my breast 
that by the metaphysical may easily be dis- 
tinguished from exhilaration. I had left 
the curtains a little apart with an oblong 
of blind showing light between them. Now 
there was a dark body moving stealthily 
either before or behind this. 

For a moment I lay still, then, with a 
spring so violent as almost to suggest that 
I had exercised some compulsion upon my 
movements, I leaped out of bed. The next 
instant the body had disappeared, and I 
heard a scraping noise, apparently on the 
outside wall. I rushed to the window and 
drew aside the blind. The casement was 


certainly open, but then I had left it so. I 


put out my head and looked carefully over 
the garden. Not a movement anywhere; not 
a sound, I waited for a time, but nothing 
more happened, and then I went to bed 
again, first, I confess, closing and fasten- 
ing the window; and in a little while the 
whole incident was lost in oblivion. 

With the prosaic entry of daylight and a 
servant to fill my bath, I began to wonder 
whether the whole thing was not a dream, 
and, in fact, I had almost persuaded myself 
that this was the case when I spied, lying 
on the floor below the window, a slip of pa- 
per. It was folded and addressed in pencil 
to “ M. d’Haricot, confidential.” I opened it, 
and read these words: 

“ Beware how you betray! Lumme also 
is watched. Therefore be faithful, if it is 
not too late!” 

“What the devil!” I said to myself, af- 
ter reading these incomprehensible words 
two or three times. “Is this a practical 
joke—or can it be from—?” I hastily turn- 
ed the scrap over, looked at it upside down, 
and against the light, but no, there was no 
mark to give me a clew. 

So meaningless did the warning seem, 
that before the day was far spent it had 
ceased to trouble me. 

We had been shooting pheasants. The 
guns in front passed out through a gate into 
a lane, and I was just following them when 
a man stepped from the shadow of a hedge 
and said to me, 

“A gentleman would speak to you.” 

I looked at him in astonishment. 

He was an absolute stranger, and his 
manner was serious and impressive. Be- 
yond him, in the opposite direction from 
that in which my friends had turned, stood 
a covered carriage, with another man 
wrapped in a cloak a few paces in front of 
it, and a third individual holding the horses’ 
heads. 

“That is the gentleman,” added the stran- 
ger, indicating the man in the cloak. 

In considerable surprise I turned tow- 
ards the carriage. : 

“™M. d’Haricot,” said the shrouded indi- 
vidual. 

“M. le Marquis!” I cried, in astonish- 
ment. 

It was indeed none other than he whom 
I have before mentioned under the name of 
F. 11, secretary of the League, conspirator 
by instinct and profession, by rank and 
name the Marquis de la Carrabasse. 

“ What are you doing here, my dear Mar- 
quis?” I exclaimed. 

He regarded me with a fixed and search- 
ing expression. 


“The hour is ripe,” he said. “The mo- 
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ment has come to strike! Here is my car- 
riage. Come!” 

For a moment I was too astonished to 
reply. Then, in a reasonable tone, I said, 

“Pardon, Marquis, but I must first take 
leave of my hosts.” 

“You cannot.” 

“That is to be seen,” I replied, losing my 
temper a little. 

Before I could make a movement the Mar- 
quis was covering me with a revolver, and 


from the corner of my eye I could see that 
the man who had first spoken to me had 
drawn one too. 

“Enter the carriage,” said the Marquis. 
“T do not trust you.” 

“Since you give me no alternative be- 
tween a somewhat prolonged rest in this 
ditch and the pleasure of your society, I 
shall choose the latter,” I replied, with as 
light an air as possible. “ But I warn you, 
Marquis, that this conduct requires an ex- 
planation.” 

He continued to look sternly at me, hold- 
ing his revolver to my head, but making no 
reply, while, in as easy a fashion as possi- 
ble, I strolled up to the carriage. 

Then, to my surprise, I saw that they had 
employed one of the beaters to hold their 
horses, a man whom I recognized at once as 
having carried my cartridge-bag. 

“You may go now,” said the Marquis 
to this man, handing him coin. “ And for 
your own sake be silent!” 

I could have laughed aloud at the de- 
lightful simplicity of thus hiring a stranger 
at random to aid in an abduction and then 
expecting him to keep his counsel, had I 
not seen in it an omen of further failures. 
So certain was I that the news of my de- 
parture would now reach Helmscote before 
night, that I did not even trouble to send a 
message by him. 

The man who had first spoken to me 
jumped upon the box and took the reins, 
the Marquis and I entered the carriage, and 
through the dusk of that winter evening I 
was carried off from Helmscote. 

“Now, M. le Marquis,” I said, sternly, 
“have the goodness to explain your words 
and conduct to me.” 

He looked at me intently for a moment 
and then answered, 

“On your honor, are you still faithful?” 

“What do you mean, monsieur ?” 

“Lumme has not betrayed us?” 

“Lumme!” I exclaimed, in astonishment, 
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and then suddenly remembered the warning 
paper. “ Did you throw that paper into my 
bed-room ?” 

“ An agent threw it for me. Did you obey 
the warning?” 

“ Again I must ask for an explanation. 
What has M. Lumme to do with it and what 
do you suspect me of?” 

“M. Lumme is in the English Foreign 
Office,” said the Marquis, with emphasis. 

“And you suspect me of having betrayed 
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my cause to him? On my honor, monsieur, 
even were I inclined to treason, I should as 
soon think of confiding in that man whom 
you so rashly employed to hold your horses!” 

“Sir Shafthead is in the English gov- 
ernment,” said the Marquis, unmoved by 
my sarcasm. 

“Sir Philip Shafthead was at one time a 
member of Parliament, but is so no longer. 
But what of that?” 

“You have told him nothing?” 

“T have not.” 

“You have been watched,” said he. “ Ev- 
ery movement you have made is known to 
me.” 

“ And why?” I exclaimed. “Why should 
you think it necessary to watch me?” 

“Why did you not send me any report 
yourself ?” 

You did not ask for one.” 

“TI had not the honor to be informed of 
your address,” said he. 

“IT wrote to you as soon as I was settled 
in London, and to this day have never re- 
ceived a reply!” 

“You wrote?” he exclaimed, with some 
sign of disturbance. 

“T did,” I repeated, and I quoted some 
words I remembered, from my letter. 

“Pardon!” said the Marquis, “I do re- 
member now receiving that letter, but I 
must have mislaid it, and certainly forgot 
that you had written.” 

“And, having forgotten an important 
communication, you proceed to suspect me of 
treason! This is excellent, M. le Marquis!” 

“My dear friend,” he replied, in an agi- 
tated voice, “you then assure me I was 
wrong in mistrusting you?” 

“ Absolutely!” 

“Pardon me, my friend! 
whelmed with confusion!” 

He was so genuinely distressed, and the 
sincerity of his contrition was so appar- 
ent, that what could I do but forgive him? 
But what carelessness, what waste of time 
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in dogging the steps of a friend, what in- 
dications of mismanagement at every turn! 
And even at that moment I was apparent- 
ly embarked under this leader upon some 
secret and hazardous undertaking. Well, 
there was nothing for it but to do my best 
so far as I was concerned. 

“ Ah, here is the station,” said he. 
train should now be almost due.” 

“Train for London, sir?” said the porter. 
“Gone ten minutes ago. No, sir, no more 
trains to-night.” ~ 

“ Peste!” cried the Marquis. “ Ah, well, 
my friend, we must look for some lodg- 
ing for the night.” 

“But perhaps we might catch a train at 
another station,” I suggested. 

Yes, by driving ten miles we could just 
catch an express. 

“ Bravo!” said the Marquis. 
full of ideas, my dear d’Haricot.” 

“And you?” I said to myself, with a 
shrug. 

We arrived just in time, and on the plat- 
form were joined by our driver. 

“Let me introduce Mr. Hankey,” said the 
Marquis. 

So this was the elusive Hankey. Well, I 
shall not take the trouble to describe him. 
Imagine a scoundrel, and you have his por- 
trait. I was thankful he did not travel 
in the same compartment with us, but evi- 
dently regarded himself as in an inferior po- 
sition. 

“You trust that man implicitly?” I asked 
the Marquis, when we had started. 

“Implicitly!” he replied, with emphasis. 

“T do not,” I said to myself. 

By ten o’clock that night I was seated 
with the Marquis de la Carrabasse in my 
own rooms, thinking, I must confess, not 
so much of politics and dynasties as of the 
friends I had just lost for who could say 
how long. 

The Marquis de la Carrabasse, secretary 
of the U. D. T. League, and known in their 
circle as F. 11, enters this history so near 
its end that I shall not stop to give a pro- 
longed account of him. Yet he was a person 
so remarkable as to merit a few words of 
description. 

He was a man for whom I could not but 
entertain a lively affection. Of medium 
height and slender figure, he had a large, 
well-shaped nose, a black mustache tinged 
with gray, whose vigorously upward curl had 
a deceptively truculent air at first sight, 
and a splendid dark eye at times piercing 
and bright, and at others dreamy as the 
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ner naturally courteous and simple, which, 
however, he was in the habit of artificially 
altering to one of decision and mystery 
when he thought the rdle he was playing 
suited this transfiguration, and you have 
the Marquis de la Carrabasse, so far as I 
can sketch him. 

We had only just seated ourselves in my 
room, when Halfred entered, beaming with 
pleasure at the prospect of seeing me again. 

“?’Appy to see you back, sir,” he began, 























joyfully. “A most hunexpected pleasure, 
sir. I thought as ’ow you wasn’t comin’ till 
hafter the festivities of Christmas, sir.” 

But at this point his eye fell upon my 
friend, the Marquis, and his expression 
changed in the drollest manner. Halfred’s 
British prejudices had become adjusted to 
me by this time, but evidently the very 
appearance of this stranger was altogether 
too foreign for him. He became abnormally 
solemn, and handed me a budget of letters 
that had come this evening with no further 
comment, while his eye plainly said, “ Have 
a care what company you keep!” 

In the mean time my guest had been re- 
garding him with a rapt and thoughtful 
gaze, and now he said, in the most execrable 
English, 

“Vill you please get me a bread or bis- 
keet ?” 

“ Bread, sir?” replied Halfred, starting 
and looking hard at him. “Slice of ’am 
with it?” 

“What did he say?” the Marquis asked 
me, in French. 

I explained. 

“ Ah, yes, some pork; certain! 
vill also quite good and so to be.” 

What he meant by this riddle I cannot 
tell; but I can assure you he sent the hon- 
est Halfred from the room with a very per- 
turbed countenance. 

In a few minutes he had brought us some 
much-needed refreshments, and, with a last 
dark glance towards my unconscious visitor, 
retired for the night. 

On our journey the Marquis had kept his 
counsel with that air of mystery he could 
assume so effectively, nor had I pressed him 
with questions; but when our hunger was 
somewhat abated I began to consider it time 
that I was taken into his confidence. For 
I had gathered enough to feel sure that some 
coup was very shortly to be tried. 

“M. le Marquis,” I said, “have you no- 
thing to tell me?” 

“First, my dear friend, read your Ilet- 
ters,” he replied. 

“ But they can wait.” 

“T beseech you!” 

A little struck by his tone, I opened the 
first, and as I read the contents I could 
not refrain from an exclamation of aston- 
ishment. 

“You have unexpected news?” he said. 

“*The Bishop of Battersea has much 
pleasure in accepting M. d’Haricot’s kind 
invitation,’ ”’ I read, aloud. “Mon Dieu! I 
am to have a bishop to dinner in three 
days’ time; and a bishop I have never in- 
vited!” 

* Are you sure?” 

* Positive!” 

“Read your other letters. 
will throw light upon this.” 

I opened the next, and cried, in bewilder- 
ment: “Sir Henry Horley has much plea- 

‘sure also! But I have never asked him; 
I have only met him once at a country 
house!” 

The Marquis smiled. 

“Do not be too sure you have not asked 
these gentlemen,” he said. 

“ But I swear—” 

“Read this!” 

He handed me an invitation card on 
which, to my utter consternation, I saw 
these words engraved: “Monsieur d’Hari- 
cot requests the pleasure of company 
to dinner to meet—” and here followed a 
name it would be indecorous to reproduce 
in these frivolous memoirs, the name of that 
royal personage for whose cause we loyal- 
ists of France were striving! 

“ What!” I exclaimed. “Is it true?” 

“ What is?” 

“That he is to honor me with his com- 
pany ?” 

“Scareely, my dear d’Haricot,” said the 
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Marquis, with a smile. “But I have full 
authority to take what steps I choose.” 

“To employ this ruse?” 

“Certainly, if I deem it advisable.” 

* But to what end?” 

“Listen!” said he, his dark eyes glowing 
with enthusiasm and his face lighting up 
with patriotic ardor. “I have asked a 
party of your most influential friends to 
dine with you, inducing them by a prospect 
of this honor! You will tell them that his 
Highness cannot meet them there, but that 
he bids them, as they reverence their own 
sovereign, to assist his righteous cause! 
When they are inflamed with ardor, you 
will lead them from the table to the special 
train which I shall have waiting! A picked 
force will place themselves under our or- 
ders! By next morning the King shall be 
proclaimed in France!” 

For a minute I was too staggered to an- 
swer him. 

“ But, my dear Marquis,” I replied, when 
I had recovered my breath, “J cannot induce 
these sober and law-abiding Englishmen to 
follow me, perhaps to battle.” 

“Not all, perhaps, but some, certainly! 
My dear friend, you have the gift of 
tongues; you can move, persuade, influence 
to admiration! I myself would try, but 
you know the English language better, I 
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think, than I, and then I am unknown to 
these gentlemen. Ah, you will not desert 
us, d’Haricot! Your King demands this ser- 
vice of you!” 

“Of me?” 

“Yes; he mentioned your name when I 
spoke to him of our schemes!” 

“He wished me to perform this act?” 

“T had not then arranged it. But is it 
for you to choose the nature of your ser- 
vice ?” 

“Tf it is put to me thus, I shall endeavor 
to do my best,” I replied. “ But I confess 
I do not care for this scheme of yours.” 

No use in protesting; the Marquis rose 
and embraced me with such flattering words 
as I hesitate to reproduce. 

“It is done! It is accomplished al- 
ready!” he cried. 

I disengaged myself and endeavored to re- 
flect. 

“This is all very well,” I said. 
what use to us is a bishop?” 

“We wish the support of the English 
Church!” 

“ And Sir Henry Horley?” 

“ Also of the nobility!” 

“But he is scarcely a nobleman, only a 
baronet,” I explained. “And, besides, I 
only know him slightly. He is not my 
friend.” 

“Embrace him; make him your friend!” 

I fancied I saw myself; but what was the 
good in arguing with an enthusiasm like 
this? 

I proceeded to read my other answers, and 
I did not know whether to feel more aston- 
ished at the list of guests or at the curious 
knowledge of my movements and acquaint- 
ances which my visitor must somehow have 
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acquired. The acceptances included Lord 
Thane, with whom I had only the very 
slightest acquaintance, Mr. Alderman Guffin, 
at whose house I had once dined, one or two 
people of social position whom I had met 
through Lumme or Shafthead, and General 
Sholto. 

* Ah, the General!” I said. 
at least, is an old soldier.” 

“Be kind to him; he is our brightest 
hope,” said the Marquis. 

I looked at him in astonishment. 
do you know of him?” 

I could have sworn he blushed. 

“ What do I know of all your friends?” he 
replied. 

Could it be from the inquiries of Hankey 
he had learned all this, and took so much 
interest in my gallant neighbor? I remem- 
bered now how the General had once met 
that disreputable individual. Yet it did not 
seem to me altogether a complete explana- 
tion. 

But conceive of my astonishment when, 
among the few refusals, I found one from 
Fisher! 

“What do you know of him?” I asked. 

“He is a philanthropist. I regret that 
he cannot accept,” said the Marquis, with 
an air of calm mystery, yet with another 
suggestion of flush in his face. He knew of 
my philanthropic escapade, then—and how? 

“Well,” I said at last, “I am prepared 
to assist you in any way I can. In the 
two days left I shall arrange my affairs— 
and now I must send some explanation of 
my disappearance to Lady Shafthead.” 

He rose and grasped my arm. 

“Not a word to her!” he said. “I 
not trust the member of Parliament. 
must run no risk!” 

I protested, but no; he implored me— 
commanded me. 

“A line to my friend, Dick Shafthead, 
then,” I suggested. “He, at least, is be- 
yond suspicion.” 

“My friend, we are serving the King!” 
he replied. 

“Very well,” I said, though my heart 
sank a little at this sudden rupture with 
these kind friends. 

My visitor rose to depart, and just then 
his eye fell on two immense packing-cases 
placed against the wall. 

“ Ah,” he said, “ they are safe, I see.” 

I took a lamp in my hand and came up 
to examine the latest arrival of those mys- 
terious gifts, whose source I now plainly 
perceived. 

“T should not let that lamp fall upon this 
box of bonbons,” he remarked, lightly, and 
yet with a note of warning. 

“ Why not, Marquis?” 

“The little packet may explode,” 
laughed. 

Involuntarily I started. 

“Tt contains, then—?” 

“The munitions of war,” he answered. 

“T perceive,” I said, a little dryly. “ Well, 
you can trust me for my own sake not to 
explode this box; also to make the prepara- 
tions for this dinner.” 

“ My friend, I make them.” 

“ec You + aa 

“Read your invitation again!” 

I looked at the card sent out in my name, 
and then I noticed that an address was 
placed in one corner—“ Twenty-two Beacon 
Street, Strand.” 

“ What is the meaning of this?” 

“Tt is a house I have hired for two 
weeks,” he replied. “The dinner, as you 
see, takes place there. Hankey and I make 
all preparations.” 

“ And I do nothing?” 

“You prepare yourself for the hour of 
action! Brave friend, au revoir!” 

“ Au revoir, Marquis.” 

To be Continued. 
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Books and Bookmen 


Tue Golliwogg is with us again in all his 
joy. He made his first appearance some five 
or six years ago, and since then his annual 
visits have been as welcome to the children 
as Christmas. He is always up to date. This 
year it is The Golliwogg’s Air-ship, and the 
rhymed and color-pictured story of his ad- 
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ventures in the air with the four Dutch dolls 
and the Midget is as funny as ever. Then Miss 
Gertrude Smith has given the children a suc- 
cessor to Roggie and Reggie in her Lovable 
Tales of Janey and Josey and Joe, These 
books are especially adapted to the childish 
wonder and simple delights of the “little 
tots.” In Outdoorland, Mr. Robert W, 
Chambers has combined natural history with 
the fairy tale in a way that is certain to 
captivate the young people. The other day 
a couple of little girls were observed quiet- 
ly watching an imprisoned butterfly in a 
glass, Asked what they were doing, they re- 
plied: “Hush! We’re waiting to see the 
butterfly burst!” They had been reading 
the story of “The Milk-weed Butterfly” in 
Outdoorland. Of Mr. Kipling’s Just So 
Stories, it may be said that their know- 
ingness makes them a stumbling-block to 
children and foolishness to their elders. There 
is none of the cunning here that wrought 
the wonder-work of the Jungle Books. 
But Mr. Kipling will always be the Jungle 
Man to the children, just as we have heard 
the little readers of The Bears of Blue River 
call Mr. Charles Major the Bear Man. One 
evening Mr. Major was visiting at the house 
of a friend when the patter of little feet 
was heard in the hall, and a voice called 
out—“*I want to see the Bear Man.” Our 
other drawing is from a delightful volume 
in color for children called Wonderful Eng- 
land, published in London by Mr. Grant 
Richards. Mr. Richards has won quite a 
reputation by his successful literary ven- 
tures into child-land. We have reserved 


the last word for Mr. Roy Rolfe Gilson’s 
charming book of short stories In the Morn- 
ing Glow, a book that will be read with 
equal delight by the youngest and the old- 
est, a book that deserves to find its way 
into every household. 
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In most cases the popularity of a drama- 
tized novel carries the play to fair success, 
but in “ The Sword of the King,” by Ronald 
MacDonald (a son of the once famous novel- 
ist George MacDonald), neither the popu- 
larity of the novel, which had an ordinary 
sale, nor the quality of the dramatization, 
which is commonplace, enters as a factor 
into Henrietta Crosman’s undoubted Broad- 
way success. The personality of the star is 
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everything in the play, and with a good 
company of actors, makes an impression of 
reality that carries the illusion through the 
most glaring improbabilities to a height of 
entertainment that is second to none in 
New York at the present moment. The 
charm and vivacity which Miss Crosman 
imparts to the character of Phillipa Drayton, 
and the artistic verve and pleasure she con- 
veys over the footlights make us hope she 
will soon have a more fitting medium and a 






worthier play for the expression of her great 


gifts. She has arrived at a position where 
she deserves the best from playwrights, and 
where also she has given the public a right 
to demand it. She is easily the first co- 
médienne on the American stage to-day, 


In a recent issue we related a story of the 
late Bill Nye which gave humorous point to 
the princeliness of the publisher. A clipping 
from a Neapolitan paper sent to us gives a 
detailed list of the wardrobe of Gabriele 
D’Annunzio, which he took with him on a 
recent journey, and suggests the princeli- 
ness of the author, and the passing of the 
proverbial literary pauper. D’Annunzio’s 
Italian plays are being used by Eleonora 
Duse as a vehicle of her dramatic art dur- 
ing her present visit to this country. Here 
is a free translation of the clipping: 

Shirts, seventy-two; drawers (with va- 
rious laces and other embellishments), forty- 
eight; socks of all kinds, twelve dozen; 
socks of quiet tinted silk, two dozen; hats, 
evening suits, smoking-coats, shooting- 
jackets, innumerable; gloves for walking, 
forty-eight pairs; gloves for evening, twen- 
ty-four pairs; mufflers of beautiful silk, 
three; walking-sticks, twelve; umbrellas of 
violet hue, eight; parasols, green, ten; hand- 
kerchiefs, twenty dozen; cravats, resplendent 
and varied, one hundred and fifty; waist- 
coats, ten; shoes for walking, fourteen pairs; 
slippers, “soft, silent, and tremulous,” two 
pairs. Also, a very fine carbine, three re- 
volvers, a dagger, a Venetian box of per- 
fumes, and a lap dog. 


Two weeks ago we gave a drawing of the 
entrance to Quality Court in Chancery Lane 
in connection with Mr, Barrie’s “ Quality 
Street,” now being played in a Strand 
theatre. The appearance of Mr, Martin 
Harvey in a New York theatre in “ The Only 
Way,” a dramatization of Dickens’s A Tale 
of Two Cities, calls to mind the fact that 
when in London we have frequently passed 
through a little street in the neighborhood 
of Soho Square, called Manette Street. 
Dickens tells us that “the quiet lodgings of 
Dr. Manette and his daughter Lucie were in 
a quiet street corner not far from Soho 
Square.” We have not been able to ascer- 
tain whether this street existed prior to the 
writing of A Tale of Two Cities, or was 
subsequently named after Dickens’s pathetic 
heroine—most probably the latter, It 
seems to be one of the literary landmarks of 
London that has escaped notice. 





Here’s the London policeman 
in uniform neat, 

Without him you'd never 
Cross the street. 











He gracefully raises 
A No. 12 hand, 

And terrified horses 
All come to a stand. 
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Correspondence 


GOVERNOR HEYWARD AND SENATOR 
TILLMAN 
CHARLESTON, S. C., October 16, 1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have been for years a constant 
and interested reader of your paper. It is 
a leader of thought, and wields a powerful 
influence amongst people of all shades of 
opinion. This urges me to correct a mis- 
taken conclusion, at which you have arrived 
in an editorial of your issue of the 11th 
instant. 

In that editorial, commending the election 
of Captain Duncan Clinch Heyward as Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, you use this lan- 
guage: “ Mr. Heyward’s victory is Tillman’s 
defeat.” The facts in the case are directly 
the reverse of this. Captain Heyward was 
in no sense an anti-Tillman candidate. On 
the contrary, the most pleasant relationships 
exist between these two gentlemen. Had 
Captain Heyward been actively opposed by 
Senator Tillman, the chances are that he 
would never have been elected. Senator Till- 
man took no part whatsoever in the late 
Democratic Primary, preferring to let the 
candidates fight it out between themselves. 
As a friend of both Senator Tillman and 
Captain Heyward I make this statement, 
in justice to them, and ask the correction. 

What you say about Captain Heyward’s 
character and position is true—every word 
of it. He is descended from an honorable 
and historic family on both sides of the 
house. The name of Heyward is almost 
synonymous with that of South Carolina, 
and his maternal grandfather was General 
Duncan L. Clinch, U.S. A., a distinguished 
citizen of Georgia. Captain Heyward’s elec- 
tion is indeed a triumph inasmuch as it 
looks to an obliteration of sectionalism and 
factionalism, which have been burdening this 
State for many years. The scales of justice 
will be held by him with an even hand. He 
will be no respecter of persons in the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the State. The 
rights of the masses as well as of the 
classes. will be respected by him. In fact, 
from a life-long acquaintanceship with him, 
I say without fear of mistake, that Captain 
Heyward will make one of the most popular 
and practical Governors that South Caro- 
lina has ever had. 

I am, sir, 
A. C. KAUFMAN. 





GAMBLING AND ENTERPRISE 


GEYSERVILLE,; CAL., October 14,1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of October 11 you link 
gambling and enterprise together as a 
manifestation of the same instinct. I cannot 
agree with you in this view of the subject, 
as the spirit of gambling is one quite re- 
moved from that of enterprise. 

Enterprise is the creation of wealth or 
the advantageous distribution of the prod- 
ucts of nature or manufacture. Wealth 
for the individual is not the only thing at- 
tained by enterprise; power, position, and 
the gratifying knowledge that the world at 
large is benefited by one’s work accom- 
pany the monetary gain. Enterprise means 
work, application of one’s best energies, 
sacrifice of one’s comfort for the attain- 
ment of the object sought. It means the in- 
dividual’s life and abilities are the stake. 

Gambling, on the other hand, is simply 
the transfer of property on the cast of a 
die. The gambler expects to get something 
for nothing. The spirit of gambling is en- 
tirely selfish, for one’s gain is the other’s 
loss. Gambling is a thing to itself, and I 
believe is found oftener associated with 
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sloth and unworthiness than with enter- 
prise or ambition. 

The Digger Indian of this State is the 
least enterprising, the least ambitious proba- 
bly of any race in this country, and is the 
most inveterate gambler, risking everything, 
even his squaw, on the turn of a card. And 
what we know of other inferior races and 
their habits of gambling would lead us 
rather to assert that gambling is a mani- 
festation of qualities the direct antithesis 
of enterprise. 

I am, sir, 
EDWARD WALDEN. 





The Man He Killed 


ScENE: The settle of the Fox Inn, Stagfoot Lane, 
CHARACTERS: Zhe speaker (a returned soldier), and 
his friends, natives of the hamlet. 


I 
Hap he and I but met 
By some old ancient inn, 
We should have sat us down to wet 
Right many a nipperkin. 


II 
But ranged as infantry, 
And staring face to face, 
I shot at him, as he at me, 
And killed him in his place. 


III 
I shot him dead, because— 
Because he was my foe, 
You see; my foe of course he was; 
That’s clear enough; although 


IV 
He thought he’d ‘list, perhaps, 
Off-hand like—just as I— 
Was out of work—had sold his traps— 
No other reason why. 


Vv 
Yes; quaint and curious war is! 
You shoot a fellow down 
You’d treat if met where any bar is, 
Or help to half-a-crown. 
Tuomas Harpy. 





Finance 


THE apathy prevailing in the world of 
finance has not lifted. In the stock-market 
the dulness has become even more pro- 
nounced. Price fluctuations have been so 
slight as to excite astonishment in the minds 
of those inveterate students of the ticker- 
tape who are not content unless they can 
detect a “decided tendency” in the stock- 
market. It matters little to them whether 
the tendency be upward or the reverse, so 
long as it be unmistakable; for the essen- 
tial thing is the correct perusal upon the 
tape of that tendency. The placing of bets 
is then a mere detail. Generalizing broadly, 
it may be admitted that the securities-mar- 
ket cannot long remain in a state of im- 
mobility. The speculative forces are seldom 
so evenly matched as to counterbalance one 
another, and this has given rise to the state- 
ment that the market can never stand still, 
but must move upward or downward. Dur- 
ing what are called bull swings it is an un- 
disputed fact that prices rise above the 
strictly justifiable level, which means, of 
course, that a reaction, or partial decline, 
is inevitable, for prices must in the end 
adjust themselves to real values, which in 
turn are more easily determinable by the 
public when the gambling fever and excessive 
mental buoyancy abate. Similarly, on bear 
or downward movements, prices invariably 
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touch a lower level than the real condition 
of affairs warrants. This is due to the 
state of sentiment, and so long as specula- 
tion depends upon human motives, the 
phenomena of stock trading must be to some 
extent the phenomena of the human mind 
when under certain influences. But there 
are times when the uplifting forces and the 
depressing forces are nearly equal; when an 
advance is no more logical than is a de- 
cline. And then the market lapses into the 
dull rut of professionalism, with its light 
business and unimportant price - changes, 
from which it cannot emerge until the de- 
pressing influences are removed or become 
stronger. As a rule, it does not take long 
for the bear or unfavorable factors of the 
situation to do one or the other, but it is 
conceivable that the state of equilibrium may 
be maintained for several weeks. 

The recent dulness has been so pro- 
nounced that the professional traders, whose 
operations have been responsible for such 
business as has been done, have sought to 
explain it from day to day, by what are, in 
point of fact, transitory influences. The 
truth is that, looking at the stock-market 
in a broad way, there are as many reasons 
why the market should not decline as there 
are why it should not advance just now. 
By this is, of course, meant a substantial 
price-movement in either direction. The de- 
velopments of the week likely to affect spe- 
cific stocks have been few and unimportant. 
The professional element, which from prin- 
ciple is averse to looking ahead more than 
a week or two, has therefore been obliged 
to find excuses rather than reasons for its 
desultory buying or selling. 

The arguments against operations for the 
rise are many and strong. It is borne in 
mind by dispassionate students of the finan- 
cial situation that the present bull market 
has lasted, with temporary recessions, nearly 
six years. This is longer than any similar 
movement in the history of the country. 
That the upward swing of the pendulum 
cannot continue indefinitely must be evi- 
dent even to the most wildly optimistic. 
To be sure, this argument was heard two 
years ago, and those of its advocates who 
had the courage of their convictions and 
acted accordingly in the stock-market fared 
ill. But they are to-day nearer being right 
by two years. A clock that has stopped 
tells the right time twice in twenty-four 
hours. The unprecedented duration of the 
present period of prosperity has deceived 
many who were wrong then and may be 
wrong to-day. But they are obviously not 
quite so wrong. Prices of securities have 
risen, on an average some 300 per cent. 
since the depths of the dismal summer when 
the financial community shivered with fears 
of Bryanism. The last boom, twenty years 
ago, led to over-building of railroads and 
industrial plants. The country had not 
grown up to the increased railroad mileage, 
and when the abatement in trade activ- 
ity came, the railroads could not earn divi- 
dends, and there was over-production in all 
lines of industry and manufacture. We 
have not over-extended railroads nor over- 
built factories, but there has been an 
enormous creation of securities. Much wa- 
ter has been injected into corporate capital- 
ization, and there has been much conversion 
of old stocks into new bonds, the wisdom 
of which appears, to say the least, doubtful 
to the majority of people whose steps are 
guided by the lamp of experience. Stocks 
are floating capital; if the earnings do not 
justify it, no dividend need be paid. To 
change stocks into bonds means to create 
a fixed charge, an indebtedness on which 
interest must be paid or the corporation be 
declared insolvent. So far, the investments 
have turned out well. But in the next hard 
times? 
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General View of Operating-room, showing Messages being Sent and Received 


Electric Long-distance Type-writing . 


HEN a person can sit at a keyboard similar to that of an 
ordinary type-writer, and, by playing upon the keys at 


the same rate of speed acquired by an expert stenogra- machine table. 


pher, cause a little instru- 
ment a hundred or five 
hundred miles distant to 
print the words in plain 
type on a roll of paper as 
rapidly as the letter keys 
are pressed, it would 
seem as if perfection in 
telegraphy had been at- 
tained. This, however, is 
being done between the 
cities of Berlin and Han- 
burg, in Germany, and 
the German’ government 
is making preparations to 
utilize it throughout the 
empire for postal  tele- 
graphing. 

One of the most inter- 
esting features of the 
writing telegraph is its 
simplicity and the small 
amount of apparatus 
really needed. Besides 
the type-writer, or send- 
ing-machine, the electric 
motor and alternator, two 
lines, of shafting which 
operate the receiving ap- 


paratus, and the message-receiver itself comprise all the machinery 
The keyboard, which is technically 


required except the wiring. 











Receiving Messages 


moves, pressing the ink-pad lightly against the type surfaces. 
There is a hole in the steel table, just as there is in the sewing- 
Through this passes what might be called the 


needle, only it does not 
pierce the paper, but has 
a blunt head, which at 
every pressure of the keys 
presses the paper against 
the revolving type-wheel. 
This, of course, causes the 
character to be made on 
the paper as plainly -as 
the best type - writer per- 
forms its work, or as the 
average newspaper is 
printed. Only the letter 
which the operator desires 
to make is reproduced on 
the paper, all of the move- 
ments being controlled 
from the keyboard. The 
message paper, which is 
about as wide as the or- 
dinary sheet of a business 
letter, is rolled on cylin- 
ders placed under the re- 
ceiver, the upper end péss- 
ing through a holder and 
thence down upon _ the 
steel plate, so that it can- 
not get out of position. 
The electric current moves 


the paper from side to side under the disk, and when a line -is 
completed throws up the space and adjusts it for the next line. 


called the transmitter, is lettered and numbered similarly to an or- When the message is completed, if the operator desires to place 


dinary type-writer, but each 
key would correspond in the 
ordinary system to a Morse 
key. 

But the most remarkable 
feature of the entire mechan- 
ism is the automatic receipt 
of the messages. Perhaps 
the inventor conceived a part 
of this plan from noting the 
operations of the common 
sewing - machine, for in some 
respects the receiver bears a 
striking resemblance to it. 
The roll of paper on which 
the messages are to be print- 
ed rests upon a . horizontal 
steel plate of the same shape 
as the plate which holds the 
dress goods or other material 
under the needle of the sew- 
ing-machine. Above the sur- 
face of the paper is a disk 
or wheel, the edges of which 
contain steel type which cor- 
respond in number to” those 
represented by the keyboard. 
At one side of the disk is a 
smaller wheel containing a 
pad filled with ink. It an- 
swers to the roller in the 
printing-press, and when the 
type wheel revolves, it also 
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a Long-distance Message 
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another on the same roll, the 
pressure of the key moves the 
paper until sufficient space is 
given between the first and 
second messages and the let- 
ter transmitted. The receiving 
instrument takes care of it- 
self, and no one is required 
to be near it until the roll 
of paper is replaced, so that 
one hundred or five hundred 
messages can be transmitted 
if. desired, according to the 
size of the paper roll. In or- 
dinary practice, however, a 
“rush” message like that 
needed for newspaper. work, 
for instance, can be cut off 
the sheet as soon as com- 
pleted, without interfering 
with the transmission. 

Perhaps its greatest  ad- 
vantage is in newspaper 
work, as the Washington cor- 
respondent of a metropolitan 
paper, for instance, can take 
his seat at the keyboard after 
a day’s session of Congress, 
and send in his “copy” at 
the rate of 1500 words or 
more an hour, in such shape 
that it is practically ready 
for the type machine. 























The Religious Dramas at 


Eibesthal, Lower Austria 
See page 1630 

A COMMON error, even among the class of 
travellers whose ideas of Continental KEu- 
rope are not limited to the guide-books, is 
that the Oberammergau Passion-Play is the 
only thing of the kind at present to be met 
with in Europe; or at least the only one of 
sufficient dignity and attractiveness to make 
it worth consideration. Another mistake; 
more readily understood, insists on setting 
down the Biblical drama wholly to the 
credit of the natural piety of a community ; 
its thank-offering for what has seemed some 
particularly direct Providential interposi- 
tion, its unprompted respect for a_ local 
tradition, or what not else. To these two 
mistakes a third may be added—the notion 
on the part of many who are aware of the 
existence of other than the one and only 
Oberammergau, that the dramas are old 
ones, and their performance a long-contin- 
ued, or revived, function. 

Now, as a matter of fact, there are to- 
day, and always have been, European 
“peasant theatres,” where pieces, either re- 
ligious or secular in subject, are produced, 
that are fully as interesting and notewor- 
thy as the Bavarian performance; or even 
more so. Again, so far from being the di- 
rect outgrowth of the untutored piety of a 
village, for instance, the development of a 
sort of system of religious plays, to be act- 
ed in a rural locality, by peasant actors, for 
peasant audiences, frequently is in direct 
relation to the influences of the so-called 
Clericalismus of the hour, and to its adroit 
political and social manceuvres, in several 

(Continued on page 1655.) 
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should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
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is the best remedy for diarrhawa.—[ Adv. 





NO FEATURE 
in cow’s milk for infant feeding is so important as its purity 
and the methods of preserving it. BORDEN’s EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK is scientifically produced and prepared. It 
gives to coffee a delicious flavor. Sold the world over.—[Adv.] 





TELEPHONE Service saves time. Time is the stuff of life. 
Ifave telephone service at your home as well asat your office 
and save time at both ends of the line. Rates in Manhattan 
from $48 a year. N. Y. Telephone Co.—[Adv.] 








_ AHEALTH giver and a health preserver: ABBOTT’S, the Orig. 
inal Angostura Bitters. At druggists.—[Adv.] 
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an Overcoat 


Wright’s Health Un- 
derwear is 80 COR- 
structed that it retains 
the natural heat of 
the body while it 





maintains a constant 
ventilation of theskin 
without admitting cold. 
he man or woman that 
wears 


WRIGHT’S 
HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR 


THE FLEECE OF CoMFoORT, 

won’t need wraps except in 

extremest weather—if then. 

Wright’s costs no more than 

any other good underwear— 

some at $1 a garment. 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR CO, 
75 Franklin St., New York. 
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Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, 
Hunting Boats, Canoes. Send 10c. for 
80-page catalog, giving the truth in 
detail about the best boats built. 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
Box 17, Racine, Wis. 
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We want gentlemen of standing and reputa- 
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interest well-to-do people in a first-class in- 
vestinent proposition. Those who can devote 
all or part of their time to us can make from 
$3,000 to $15,000 a year. Experience not ab- 
solutely necessary if you are made of the right 
stuff. Preference given to those applicants 
whose references and standing are the highest. 
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94 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 
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THE EVER FASHIONABLE PERFUME OF 
ORIZA-L. LEGRAND (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 
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“The Silver Slipper,” at the Broadway 


Act I., Scene 2.—The invocation of justice in the Hail of Venus 


i HE SILVER SLIPPER,” at the 
Broadway Theatre in New York, 


is another pleasant musical ex- 
travaganza that fills an evening with 
halls of Venus and scenes in Paris. There 
are the usual dances, sextets, and well- 
dressed ladies, and indeed the whole show 
is pretty and well set on the stage, but 
there is something wanting. Either one 
compares it with * Florodora,” to the dis- 
advantage of the “Slipper,” or else the 
composer and librettist have lost a little 
of their cunning. But it is certain that 
“The Silver Slipper,” unless materially 
changed, is not to be the great success 
that some of its predecessors were. The 
most effective bit in the show is the Cham- 
pagne Dance, wherein half a dozen French 
ladies, who dance remarkably well, cali 
as many white-apron waiters, read the 
bill of fare, procure tables, order wine, 
and drink it—all during a dance and in 
pantomime. It is something, and some- 
thing that is attractive. But the “ Tell- 
Me-Pretty-Maiden ” sextet suffers sadly 
by comparison with its original. 

Mrs. Osborn has opened her play-house 
with a piece called “* Tommy Rot,” which 
is a combination of mirth and music, more 
or less. It is Mrs. Osborn’s idea to run 
her play- house on such principles, and 
offer such productions, as will appeal par- 
ticularly to smart society.  ‘ Tommy 
Rot” is bright, and apparently is being 

















Miss Cecil Spooner 
Who is to star in Miss Frances A. Mathews’s 
dramatic version of **My Lady Peggy Goes 
to Town,” Amphion Theatre, Brooklyn 











well received, but whether the nine-o’clock 
performance, ending at twelve, will go 
in New York, and if so, whether it can 
be taken to “the provinces,” is doubtful. 
One may dine in peace and have his cof- 
fee and cigar, to be sure, but are there 
enough people who dine so late and smoke 
such long cigars to keep such a_play- 
house going? In other words, is the fad 
a lasting or a temporary one? 

“The Ninety and Nine,” at the Acad- 
emy of Music, is an excellent melodrama, 
stirring, and full of excitement, but still 
conveying a good moral. One scene par- 
ticularly, wherein the hero runs a great 
pufling, panting locomotive through a 
fierce forest fire, is extremely thrilling, 
and brings the audience, from the pit 
to the gallery, to their feet in thunderous 
applause. 

Brooklyn is looking forward with some 
degree of interest to the starring tour of 
Miss Cecil Spooner in the dramatic ver- 
sion of Miss Frances Aymar Mathews’s 
novel, My Lady Peggy Goes to Town, 
The play will open at the Amphion The- 
atre some time in February, and will prob- 
ably later be brought to New York. It 
is the healthy type of romantic drama 
which every one likes to see if it is but 
passably well written and played, and 
it has the inestimable advantage of leav- 
ing a pleasant taste in the mouth when 
the evening is done. 

















‘*The Ninety and Nine,’ at the Academy 


The dramatic scene in Act IV., wherein the effect of a railway engine 
running through a forest fire is produced 








“Tommy Rot,’”’ at Mrs. Osborn’s Play-house 
Mrs. Osborn’s theatre is the newest fad of the New York season 

















(Continued from page 1653.) 
Catholic lands. What the eye sees the heart 
accepts—at least that sort of working is 
likely in the case of simple men and women, 
not to speak of children. If one can make 
dogmatic, or even a lesser, capital out of 
the tears of a village theatre full of one’s 
parishioners, and can grow the crop of po- 
litical partyism into the bargain, then only 
a most old-fashioned, schemeless, unworldly 
sort of saint would refuse to make use of 
such a means of grace. The manufacture 
of a brand-new modern Biblical drama, for 
peasant performance, is quite an easy mat- 
ter. Not hard is it, to begin with, for a 
writer of taste to frame it—one that can 
be a vast improvement on the prolix and 


ill- constructed Oberammergau _ spectacle. 
So wherefore not set the author to work 


forthwith, and soon begin to. give the vil- 
lage blacksmith and the postmistress the 
needful preliminary lessons in elocution? 
We live in a world where, unfortunately, 
not only is everything that glitters far from 
being virgin gold, but where also a good 
deal that is spiritual is not quite spiritual- 
minded when one gets to the bottom of it. 

But to question somewhat the origin of a 
peasant drama is by no means to criticise the 
genuine piety that can make its performance 
edifying to the actors and their audiences, 
nor to slight the measure of natural dra- 
matic art that so often gives a surprise to 
the observer who is less devout than curi- 
ous. Among all such peasant theatres, at 
least in Austrian territory, I have found 
no more notable examples of this fact than 
the simple little religious pieces performed. 
at present, each summer in the small vyil- 
lage of Eibesthal, near the considerably 
larger town of Mistelbach, a couple of hours 
north of Vienna. They present the quality 
of genuineness, as to their effect, in the most 
emphatic degree: they traits of 
strong individuality, and their continuance 
seems fairly assured on reasons of general 
Austrian interest, relatively unknown as 
they are at present to the foreign tourist. 
Kibesthal itself is a clean little hamlet. 
It is strung along with the usual street 
or two of white cottages, with their win- 
dows full of flowers, such as the wanderer in 
Upper or Lower Austria knows to a win- 
dow-pane and a stucco crack, Old costumes 
are vet to be seen on any Sunday’ in the 
month in Eibesthal, and old Austrian cus- 
toms are still part of its code of social and 
moral life. A smiling and fertile coun- 
try-side lies about it. The village is one 
of peasants — simple, well-mannered, and 
intelligent men and women, and of charm- 
ing children, of the sort nowhere so plenti- 
ful as in the Dual Monarchy. There is 
a large and particularly well-conducted vil- 
lage school. With its direction and charge 
the creation of a Biblical-drama interest in 
Eibesthal has been connected. The whole 
atmosphere of the community suggests one 
much wider removed from a_ sophisticated 
world and a great capital than is its loca- 
tion. 

The plays at Eibesthal, written for the 
particular village people who present them, 
sometimes written directly with reference to 
some one participant’s gifts, are the work of 
Dr. Richard Kralik, of Vienna; with more 
or less of the careful aid of the master of 
the Eibesthal parish-school, Herr Wreda. 
They were first undertaken in the summer 
of 1898; with small notice even in Lower 
Austria. But popular attention in Vienna 
and elsewhere has more and more. attached 
itself to them; and they have been added 
to in number and topic, until they have 
an enviable outlook toward a future sue- 
cess. Of the series, three are emphatically 
Scriptural in subject and scenes and dia- 
logue, namely, “Der Schatzung in Beth- 
lehem ” (which deals with the visit of Jo- 
seph and Mary to Bethlehem at the hour 
of the birth of Christ) ; “ Der Zwilfjahrige 
Jesus” (in which occurs the episode of the 
youthful Christ disputing with the rabbis 
in the Temple) ; and the Story of the Pas- 
sion itself. All three are put together 
(with a most admirable simplicity of dic- 
tion) by Dr. Kralik, so succinctly that the 
entire action is condensed into a few scenes 
and those closely knitted, with effective 
tableaux and climaxes, and some simple 
choral and instrumental music, for which 
Herr Wreda merits no small credit as a 

(Continued on page 1657.) 
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Said a noted traveler: ‘‘I always use the Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway in my travels because I am 
sure of a good night’s rest in the sleeping car,”’ 
This statement hits the nail squarely on the head. 
No heaving and lurching of the car, noisy rail joints, t: 
hor rough, sharp dots: but just an even, quiet, steady gliding ahead. 
Minimum of 
| these things have made the Lake Shore the greatest through train line in America. 
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Send for booklet, ‘‘ Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons,’”’ contains useful 
information; also ‘ Book of Trains.” 
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(Continued from page 1655.) 
practical composer. The same traits mark 
a fourth piece, “ Der Tod des Heiligen Jo- 
seph” (“The Death of Saint Joseph”), of 
a more legendary than Biblical structure 
and flavor, setting forth the story of the 
breaking health of Joseph, his sense of a 
near passing- away, his unwillingness to de- 
part from this life until he should have 
seen once again the young Messiah, the vis- 
its of an angelic choir to sustain his fail- 
ing heart and powers, and his peaceful 
death, in the arms of Christ. The two 
dramas first mentioned being short — not 
more than an hour in length each, indeed, 
not so much—they and “The Death of Jo- 
seph ” are so consecutive as to form a lit- 
tle trilogy. The three are usually perform- 
ed on the same afternoon, occupying rather 
more than three hours for the whole per- 
formance. The Passion-play that Dr. 
Kralik has added to the three pieces, thus 
presenting merely the youth of the Saviour, 
is a longer work, especially with its proces- 
sions and wider dramatic movement. It 
is at present either given quite by itself. 
requiring some three and a half hours, or 
the whole of a long midsummer Sunday af- 
ternoon, or else it is preceded in the morn- 
ing by the briefer and prefatory pieces. 

Now all these four plays are given by the 
Eibesthal peasants, with an effect of un- 
studied histrionism, and of natural devout- 
ness that is of the most salient interest and 
beauty. As such, they ring far more true 
than the decadent and painfully artificial 
Passion - drama of Oberammergau, modern- 
ized into too much commonplace theatrism 
and rehearsed with painful zeal by profes- 
sional Munich actors. The participants are, 
without exception, Eibesthal people—hum- 
ble Austrian country folk, some of them ex- 
tremely poor, and all of them turning actors 
when the days of the village theatre come 
round, for the sake of their dramatic in- 
stinct, their piety, and the church fund that 
they are trying to raise. They learn their 
roles by the light of the forge, or with 
the manuscript lying beside the carpenter’s 
bench, or with a partly knitted stocking in 
hand. The village schoolmaster has been 
their instructor in whatever is more than 
elementary and temperamental action on 
their stage, along with the tactful aid of 
the village pastor. The words of Shaks- 
pere’s Philostratus are well applied to many 
of these Eibesthalers: 


Hard- handed men... 

Which never labour’d in their minds till now; 
And have toil’d their unbreath’d memories 
With this same play... . 


The chorus is brought together mostly 
from the school-girls of the village, with an 
admixture of adult singers when a more 
elaborate effect is suitable. I will add that 
the incidental music is properly simple, 
based on the old-time Austrian Volksgesang 
style as to what is vocal, and on the Bach 
treatment of solemn Chorale themes for the 
wind instruments. One short prelude, for 
the trombones, composed by Herr Wreda, 
is used for almost each act, and is of much 
beauty. 

There is no such modern and spacious 
open-air theatre for the Eibesthalers as their 
Bavarian and other rivals have achieved. 
The playhouse is a severely cheap and prim- 
itive one. It looks, in and out, very like a 
new and clean barn, with a floor only of earth, 
three or four extremely uncomfortable rows 
of narrow board benches (the more aristo- 
cratic seats have backs, and, unless my mem- 
ory exaggerates their luxury, certain at- 
tempts at thin cushions). The highest-priced 
place in the auditorium costs only a few 
cents. The more exclusive and visiting specta- 
tors sit in front. The ranks behind are of the 
villagers and the country folk for leagues 
around. The attention of at least the lat- 
ter element is rigid. The native audience 
is perfectly under the spell of a dramatic 
illusion, and frequently its devoutness from 
the religious point of emotionality is af- 
fecting. The stage, only slightly raised 
above “the floor-level, is a fairly roomy one. 
The scenery is not too crudely painted—of 
course, but few changes of scene are re- 
quired, so that a street view or two o, and the 
same number of semi-interiors, along with 
sundry properties, suffice. The costumes are 
remarkably artistic, though many of them 
are put together out of the least costly 
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The fitness of an automobile for general use must be proved by actual results 


--not by theoretical statements. 
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materials. The processions, such as occur in 
the drama of the Passion, are full of color 
and perspective. One or two tableaux, par- 
ticularly, in the plays which are woven out 
of vistas of the boyhood of Christ, are of a 
kind of Giotto and Boccacino-fresco effect, 
thoroughly Italian. 

I shall not attempt here any prolonged de- 
scription of the course of the pieces. Wheth- 
er at Oberammergau, or Brixlegg, or in the 
French provinces or north Italian villages, 
there is an inevitable coincidence of the 
episodes and general aspects of such pieces. 
One meets the same commingling in their 
dramatic material, musical embellishments, 
and stage-pictures and processions. There 
is, however, distinct originality in the treat- 
ment by Dr. Kralik of the detail in the first 
three plays, forming a trilogy on the youth 
of Christ; owing to his introduction of 
characters and psychic themes that are ap- 
propriate, while not authentic — especially 
the shepherds and the Roman officials in 
“Der Schatzung in Bethlehem.” Graceful. 
also, is the charming development of a 
youthful friendship between the boy Jesus 
and his companion, Nathaniel; and_ the 
character of Archelaus is strong. With 
much taste has the author written each of 
his pieces in a series of simple, unrhymed, 
but smoothly metrical, lines, instead of the 
more elegant and formal mould; and with 
the choice of a plain, almost homely, dic- 
tion. But there is ever present a dignity. 
and a striking literary expressiveness. The 
Eibesthalers speak German with a_ strong 
dialectic accent: so much that they do not 
readily articulate high German at all. There 
is something immediately touching in the 
union of these unpolished voices and broad- 
ened vowel-intonations with the actor’s sense 
of the solemnity of the actor’s task. con- 
stantly in evidence. Like most Austrians, 
educated or uneducated, the acting itself is. 
over and over, emphatically good. That is 
an effect of temperament, more than of a 
meagre amount of anything like serious 
schooling. As is usually the case with 
peasant actors, the tableaux are most care- 
fully carried out, each individual apparent- 
ly feeling his own almost oppressive per- 
sonal responsibility in the matter of there 
being no movement of face or body during 
a picture; and at one rehearsal I was not 
a little amused and compassionate at the 
struggles of some of the younger partici- 
pants to remain as statuesque as so many 
wax children could stay, when a flying de- 
tachment of wasps were hovering about 
their little noses. A fair idea of the type 
of villagé actor that Eibesthal affords can 
be studied in the photographs accompanying 
this sketch, the groups shown being from 
the trilogy dealing with the early years 
of the Saviour, and the death of Joseph. 
The men are often possessed of much per- 
sonal beauty, while the feminine contingent 
do not endure an analysis so well. One can 
observe this better when, between the scenes, 
leading members of the little company slip 
out of the back door of their theatre, and 
stand or sit, often in full costume, in the 
small and shady area that is a kind of pub- 
lic and out-door green-room. 

Whether the Biblical stage play will ever 
make a place for itself in any grade of so- 
cial or religious life in the more Protestant- 
influenced sections of North America has 
much more than a merely racial aspect,— 
such as some writers on the topic are in- 
clined to think. Of the use of such an 
agency in countries of as emphatically Cath- 
olic population as is Austria there can be 
no long dispute. A cog in the wheel of 
Clericalismus such spectacles may be to- 
day, and often are, as has been noted above. 
But there are a good many less desirable 
aspects of art in connection with religion 
than this rural, or quasi-rural, phase. It 
certainly does not sow in simple, and espe- 
cially in immature minds, a seed that will 
bring forth individual unrighteousness tow- 
ard one’s neighbor, or weakened moral ob- 
servation of one’s self. Peasants do not 
learn anarchy in a Bible theatre. The cul- 
tivated and aristocratic world happens to 
be painfully in need of ideals of all sorts at 
present, peculiarly in America, where the 
ideal, unless it touches on money, appears 
to be as extinct as the dodo, With that 
melancholy fact as apparent, let us not be 
in haste to slight the spiritual influence of 
an Eibesthal Sunday Biblical drama. The 
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LONDONDERRY is 
the water that 
every expert club and hotel waiter 
always serves to particular people. 
They know that it lends zest to 
the appetite and blends perfectly 
with wines and liquors. 





















A good shampoo is a crown of cieanli- 
ness. Makes you feel better; look so, 
too. That is—if you use the right soap. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


is the best for hair and scalp. It cleanses 
thoroughly, gets out the dandruff, leaves 
the hair soft “and bright as a piece of silk. 
Makes a quick, rich lather. Prevents 
baldness by keeping the scalp healthy. 
Sold by dealers. 25 cents. 
Trial package of soap and cream tor 5 cts. to pay postage. 
THE ANDREW JERGENS C€0O., Sole Agts., Dept. 50, Cincinnati, 0. 
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Bouquet 
in 
One Drop! 


HIS del- 

icate com- 
bination of 
blended flow- 
ers is very 
pleasing for 
the handker- ]} 
chief and_ at- 
omizer. Sold 
everywhere. |] 
1 oz. bottle, 85c. | 
2“ oe $1.25 () 
Write for free ]) 
blotters scented 
with this perfume 
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y Importation Office, 




















































































Delicious Drinks 
and Dainty Dishes 


ARE MADE FROM 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 











WALTER BAKER, 3 





» 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Unequaled for Smoothness, Delicacy,and Flavor 


Examine the package you receive and make sure 
that it bears our trade-mark. 

Under the decisions of the U. S. Courts no other 
Cocoa is entitled to be labeled or sold as 


‘Sak S BS GO. CO ££." 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 

















Rae’s Lucca 
Olive Oil 


appreciated by connoisseurs 
for its 


Delicate Flavor 





(No rank smell nor taste, so frequent in some 
brands of Olive Oil.) 


Guaranteed Pure Oil of Olives 
oo 00 GUN « 0-0 


S. RAE @ CO. 


(Established 1836) 


7 LEGHORN ITALY 


























It is made from the pure juice of grapes, 
naturally fermented. Bouquet exquisite. 











One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 
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sophisticated may have difficulty in meeting 
all its efforts at illusion half-way. To the 
class of spectator for which such a product 
is evolved so reverently and elaborately, it 
represents at least the three Christian graces 
—and much besides them—and with that in- 
fluence none but a bigot will remain their 
antagonist. 





The Chauffeur’s Farewell to 
his Machine 


(With due apologies to Miss Morton.) 

My automo, my automo, thou stand’st 
meekly by, 

With thy proudly arched and glossy front— 
with eagerness to fly. 

Fret not to roam the boulevard, and as a 
streak to go,— 

I may not enter thee again—thou’rt sold, 
my automo. 

Vent not thy strong and gassy whiffs that 
scent the breezy wind; 

The further that thou fleest now, so far 
am I behind. 

The stranger hath’ thy steering-gear — thy 
master hath his gold— 

Fleet, strong, and beautiful, farewell, my 
automo, thou’rt sold. 

Farewell! Those not untired wheels full 
many a mile must roam, 

O’er tacky, rough, and rocky roads to reach 
the stranger’s home. 

Some other hand less fond must now thy 
gasoline prepare; 

Thy motor that I’ve greased so oft must be 
another’s care. 

The morning sun shall dawn again, but never 
more with thee 

Shall I hurry through the city streets and 
see men vainly flee. 

Evening shall darken on the earth, and o’er 
the asphalt plain 

Some other steed, a lagging bike, shall bear 
me home again. 

Ah, rudely then, unseen by me, a_ stupid 
hand may fool 

With thy machinery delicate, or break a 
wrench or tool, 

Or let thy stock of oil run low till thou 
canst not refrain 

From squeaking loud and getting hot in 
thy indignant pain. 

Will they ill-use thee? 
no, it cannot be— 

But if they should ’twill ruin them to make 
repairs on thee. 

My automo, when thou’rt gone will my 


If I thought—but 


heart lonesome yearn, 
And shall I weep and be downeast and 
sigh for thy return— 
For thy return, my automo? What shall 
thy master do 

When thou who wast his main expense 
shall vanish from his view? 

Oh, will he look with gathering tears when 
in his clutching hand 

He sees the gold they paid for thee—the 
pile of glittering sand? 

And shall I say indignantly: “Who said 
that thou wast sold? 

‘Tis false, *tis false, my automo, I fling 
them back their gold”? 

No, no, I’ll let them enter thee, and score 
the distant plain. 

Thy loss to me, my automo, will be a wel- 
come gain. 
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| All About Picture Making 


Taught by Mail. 
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Kodak 


Correspondence 
School of 
Photography 


makes the way easy for the 
beginner—helps the advanced 


Kodaker. 


It takes up the technical and artistic sides 
of photography in a simple and _practica] 
manner. Competent instructors give individual] 
attention to members of the school and honestly 
criticize their work. Tuition free upon payment 
of one dollar for text books. 


Special instruction in 


Exposure and Development, 
Printing-Out Papers, 
Development Papers, 
Out-Door Photography, 
Portraiture and Interiors, 
Platinum Printing, 

Bromide Enlarging and 
Lantern Slide Making. 
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Send for circulars, 


It Will Improve Your Work. 


EASTMAN KODAK.CO. 


Rochester, N. Y 
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THE BIGGEST OBSTACLE REMOVED 














Bicycle 
Playing 
Cards 
wear well. 


Sold by dealers. Popular price. 29 
backs, including new avtomobile 
designs. Order by name. Back 
shown is ‘‘Autobike’’ design. 
Copyrighted, 1901, by 


U. S. Playing Card Co., 
Cincinnati, U. S. A. 

















" LIKE BUYING FROM SAMPLES” 


@<— CATALOGUE 


FREES ewetry 


STERLING SILVER, 


PLATED WARE ETC. 
AT MANUFACTURERS PRICES 


Contains over 8,000 new, artistic and exclusive suggestions for 


IDEAL HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


made in our own factory and notfound elsewhere. Jobbers and re- 
tailers profits saved. Money refunded ifnot satisfied, Perfect mail 
order service. Goods sent prepaid and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Good workmanship and exquisite finish characterize our goods. 
Send Postal to Pept 41, for free copy of this beautiful Catalogue. 
CROSBY MFG, CO., 556 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 





“Perfection ” 





RESTFUL SLEEP 


In Camp, on the Yacht, and at Home 


Air Mattresses 


LLOWS 


ae is 


CUSHIONS and PI 
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Style 61. Camp Mattress with Pillow attached. 
Also showing Mattress deflated. 


Clean and Odorless, will not absorb moisture 
Can be packed in small space when not in use 


G2" Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


| MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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THE CLUB 


are the original bottled Cocktails. 
Years of experience have made them 
THE PERFECT COCKTAILS that they 
are. Do not be lured into buying some 
imitation. The ORIGINAL of anything 
is good enough. When others are of- 
fered it is for the purpose of larger 
profits. Insist upon having the CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and take no other, 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
29 Broapway, NEw York, N. Y. 
Hartrorp, Conn. 
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THE two million people who buy 
Ingersoll Watches every year, buy 
them because they bear the strongest 
guarantee for accurate time made by 
any watchmakers, and because eight mil- 
lion people who have bought and carried 
them are loud in their praises. 

If you want the best watch, ask any dealer for an 
Ingersoll and see that you get it. If you don t, send 
asadollar and you will receive one by mail, prepaid. 

‘ Booklet FREE, Address Deri, 62. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 67 Cortlandt St., N. V. 

















LEARN TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS 


There Is Not A 
Business In The World 
not profitably ptible to a k ledge of 
practical advertising. The market is always 
open and the opportunities are always on hand 
for advertisement-writers. There is nota city 
or town—not acalling or business—but must do 
advertising of some kind. 

“Pack-Davis Men’ are in demand because 
Pacr-Davis Graduates are known to know the 
business, that is why they earn from $25.00 
to $100.00 PER WEEK. That is why this Original 
School has always been the biggest, best and 
most substantial institution of it’s kind in the 
world. We teach you the business BY MAIL— 
thoroughly, practically. Our 64 Page Prospec- 
tus will tell you all. PAGE-DAVIS-CO. 

Suite 40, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





































THE ORIGINAL SCHOOL 
~ One taste convinces. — 
KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 


Portland, Oregon-In Four Days from New York or Boston—-By New York Central. 
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